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Going, going, gone! 





CHOOL librarians need no longer 
point a collective finger at us with the admo- 
nition, “Why don’t you do something about 
it?’ Because we have ‘gone and done it.”’ 

According to reports that have come 
to us from libraries, children have used their 
encyclopedias constantly but not always 
wisely or too well. In many instances they 
have merely copied sections that answered 
reference questions without much concern 
about what they were copying. 

The “something” we have done is to 
publish “Compton's at Work in the Class- 
room,” a 48-page booklet (big pages too) 
prepared by teachers for teachers and capably 

* edited by Dr. Royce H. Knapp, Compton 

[ Director of Educational Research. This 

CML CU booklet is full of practical ideas and sugges- 

tions for using Compton materials in actual 

classroom teaching and study. Coverage is 

; from primary grades through junior high 

CULWLEHL school with nary an activity to encourage 
copycats. 

A third-grade activity is a “follow up” 
to a visit to the zoo. The teacher starts the 
discussion with a section of the Zoo article 
under the subhead ‘‘Are Animals Happy in 
the Zoo?”’ This leads to looking up pictures 
of animals the children have seen and to 
reading about them. Compton materials are 
brought in as children learn to use a micro- 
scope, and there is a fascinating project in 
which boys and girls use the encyclopedia 
before the arrival of an exchange teacher from 
a foreign country. 

The activities suggested for use in 
developing map skills from lower through 
upper grades are exceedingly well done as 
are those which teach the skill of using an 
index. Among my favorite sections are those 
that show how to skim, paraphrase, and out- 
line encyclopedic material on a given subject. 
These, as well as some other activities, can 
be used in the senior high school. 

Altogether this booklet is a fascinating 
collection of ideas for utilizing Compton 
materials for classroom enrichment, for the 
Please address the Library teaching of skills, and in the solving of 
Service Department in writing special problems. The booklet is inviting in 
for your free copy of this new appearance. Amusing drawings illustrating 
various activities add to its attractiveness. 


L.J.L. 


classroom booklet. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY «+ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


onthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered as 
lass matter at the Post Office at Chicago. Ill., with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 

amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to membe ‘ ngle copies of news issues 
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ANNIVERSARY 


SEPTEMBER is our birthday month... 


60 years devoted to librarians and their libraries. 


We look back on those days beginning in 1896 
with fond memories and with pride in the growth 
of our business. 


We look forward to a future adhering to the 
same basic principles of — Quality, Service 
and New Ideas. 


To our librarian friends who have made this 
observance possible, our sincere thanks for 
faithful support. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


LIBRARY 
pti do SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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A Pictorial Report . . . trom the 
TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books 


Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Illinois 


The Board of Educators, an advisory 
group, meets at Tangley Oaks. Top, left to 
right, Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, Associate 
Director, Southern Regional Education 
Board, and Selmer H. Berg, Superintendent 
of Schools, Oakland, Calif. Bottom, left to 
right, Francis Keppel, Dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University; 
Dr. Carey Croneis, Chairman, Provost of 
Rice Institute; Harry Gillet, Supervisor of 
Education, Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Chicago, Ill., and Dr. Karl Bernhardt, 
Professor of Psychology, Univ. of Toronto. 


Production Director Crosby J. Liske and 
his assistants check press sheets for a new 
printing. Careful attention to detail goes 
into the preparation of revised editions of 
our books. 


Children’s preferences in articles and illus- 
trations were explored at the Tangley Oaks 
School this past summer. Here, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Maloney, Director of the School, re- 
lates Encyclopedia material to a “global” 


ta Oe, question. 


Home of: And 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR © Book Trails ¢ Junior Instructor 
ENCYCLOPEDIA © A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE © World Topics Year Book © My Travelship 


MY BOOK HOUSE © Journeys Through Bookland 
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Bulletin 


American Library Association 


COVER 


To a poet the apple is a symbol 
of autumn, “season of mists and 
fruitfulness”; to the librarian and 
teacher . . . the end of vacation, 
the beginning of school, the 
poetry of boys and girls. 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, un- 
less ALA endorsement is specifically 
noted. The “Bulletin” is partially in- 
dexed in “Education Index," and "Li- 
brary Literature.” 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


ART DIRECTOR 
Pat Woolway 


Contents 
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FreLp and Hosart BEROLZHEIMER 


ALA Committee on Boards and Committees 
The Trip to Cuba, ArTHuR T. HAMLIN 


Implementation of the Management Survey 
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with the improved 


Mictocard 
Kead er™ 


WITH THE NEW 


ek 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
menot—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 


e even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
0 relaxing reading without eye strain. 


Libraries all over the world depend on 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 9%" 
x 1044" viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
READER DIVISION of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 


NOW .. . EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
MODELS. . . ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION . . . $4.50 
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SE REP a ee et Se 


Published September 18 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


on these 15 important—but little understood— 


Old Testament books: 
e Jonah 


e Lamentations Micah 

e Ezekiel Nahum 

e Daniel Habakkuk 
e Hosea Zechariah 
e@ Joel Haggai 

e Amos Zepheniah 
e Obadiah Malachi 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS... 
GERALD KENNEDY * HAROLD Cooke PHILLIPS © HAROLD A. 
BosLey * HOWARD THURMAN * WILLARD L. SPERRY * THEO- 
PHILE J. MEEK... HERBERT G. MAY . . . AND OTHERS. 


Volume 6 will be the last volume of The Interpreter’s 
Bible to be bought by purchasers of Volumes I-11. They 
will receive Volume 12 (published February 12, 1957) FREE 
—upon surrender of the certificates bound in each volume. 
Volume 12 will contain commentary on five books AND the 
valuable index to the entire set! 


CHECK YOUR SHELVES FOR THE COMPLETE SET! 
Each volume, $8.75 
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IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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THIS 
SATIN-SMOOTH 
SURFACE... 


ADDS LIFE 
TO YOUR BOOKS 


Crystaljac 


Protective Book 
Jacket Covers 


Slick, glossy Crystaljac cov- 


ers make it easy to slide books on 
or off the shelf. 


Give your books that “‘pic- 
ture-window’’ look; the entire 


colorful jacket is visible. 


See for yourself—send for 


your free testing sample, today! 


Celebrating Our 
Oth 


D, Anniversary 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN * NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Materials Center 


I thorough enjoyed A Little Learnin’, by Mar- 
garet A. Edwards, A Way through the Wood, by 
John Wakeman, and The School Library, by Helen 
Sattley, all in the June issue of ALA Bulletin. 

I had a worthwhile and enjoyable course 
under Miss Sattley at Columbia. I want to say 
Amen to her objections to the school library as a 
materials center. I have been supervisor of a 
College Training School Library and a librarian in 
high school and college, and I have yet to know 
a principal or superintendent who has any con- 
ception of the work a librarian does and the time 
it takes. Someone, perhaps the Colleges of Educa- 
tion or some administrators, figured out that all 
visual and audio materials belong in the library, 
but mighty little thought was given to the work 
of processing and handling of the films, film- 
strips and recordings, in addition to the books, 
magazines, pamphlets and other library work. 

If extra help isn’t available in the library, the 
music department and the audio-visual department 
should handle recordings and films. 

Having the textbooks issued and cared for by 
the librarian is also a headache. A clerk should 
do that work, certainly not the librarian. The 
textbook room should be close to the office, so that 
students can get texts when they register. It 
makes more sense for counselors to issue textbooks 
than for the librarian to do so. 

Miss Sattley’s article should appear in some 
journals that administrators read. I also think that 
administrators should be required to take a course 
in the Organization and Administration of School 
Libraries. 

CLARABELLE D, DECKER 
School Library Supervisor, Clark County, Nevada 


ALA Publications 


I read with interest Mr. Shaw’s article in the 
June ALA Bulletin 
One of the things that has bothered me is why 
it is not possible to have one publication for the 
ALA and all its divisions under one cover with 
separate departments to take care of the different 
interests and needs. We now have so many differ- 
ent publications that I frequently don’t have time 
to look them over. It seems to me, too, that in 
an effort to fill these there is perhaps a tendency 
to accept articles of too little merit. 
Lestey M. Heatrucore, librarian 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 


ALA reorganization indicates the necessity of a 
thorough review of ALA publishing programs. 
We expect that a new and better service to the 
membership will emerge.—Ed. 
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adaptable anywhere—anytime 
to fit your space requirements 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study 
earrels blend smart design with maximum 
efficiency, and are universal space-savers in 
any library, regardless of present or future 
space limitations. 

Engineered to provide the most favorable 
work conditions in a minimum of floor space, 
these G/W study carrels are made up of 
standard component parts that can be easily 
assembled into various forms in many different 
arrangements, and just as easily dismantled 
and rearranged to meet expansion or reorgani- 
zation demands. Individual fluorescent lights 


or business machines can be directly con- 
nected to outlets pro- 
vided on the carrel. Sin- 
gle-faced free-standing 
carrels are also available. 


For full information 


write for Catalog No. 314. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies, Visible Records and Library Equipment. 
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Understanding Husbands 


I agree with Reader 
Bulletin. “Unde sdaaiiied 
profession much more than some care to admit. 
In spite of the gripe of many administrators 
(usually unmarried lads ones) that “husbands have 
been ruining my schedule for years,” the profession 
would lack many capable and dedicated members 
if husbands did not willingly and encouragingly 
make possible wife’s schooling and working time. 

If a school librarian openly and freely admits 
she must either practise her profession during the 
hours her own children are at school or not prac- 
tise it at all, she may find herself labeled “un- 
attitude and “undedicated” in 


Agree’s letter in the May 
husbands” assist the 


professional” in 
spirit. 

Actually, a with 
and an independent source of income like 
band has two great professional assets. In the 
first place, her biggest incentive to do superior 
work for other people’s children stems from her 
realization that the mental activity of her own 
brood may be stimulated or stultified in a school 
library some will more than likely do 
unto others’ offspring as she hopes will be done 
And secondly, with the financial 
as well as moral support of a husband, the school 
librarian who is also a mother is freed from con- 


children 
a hus- 


woman school-age 


day and she 
unto her own. 
sidering salary of paramount importance 


two children and, with Mrs. ever. look 
nel with pride and anticipation to joining 


I he ive 


Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


the ranks of one of the most advanced segments 
in the field of American education, the school li- 
brarians.” But do they look forward with equal 
enthusiasm to having us? I wonder. 

LILLIAN SMITH KAISER 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Library Services Bill 


I have just received the tear sheets from your 
July-August issue of the ALA Bulletin and hasten 
to send you my deep appreciation for your gen- 
erous a rsonal words re garding my sponsorship of 
our Library Services Bill and work in behalf of its 
enactment. 

I rejoice with you over our victory and I am 
deeply grateful to you and our friends of the 
American Library Association for your valuable 
contributions which were of greater help than you 
perhaps realize. . 

I want you to know also how proud I am of my 
honorary life membe rship in the American L ibrary 
Association. My certificate of membe srship oc- 
cupies a prominent place in my office and you 
must let me show it to you sometime when you 
are in Washington. 

I salute you as we go forward together with 
further expansion and improvement of library 
services for our people. 

With kindest regards and best wishes. . . . 

Lister Hu... 
United States Senate 


O. K. 


Two familiar letters ex- 
press the opinion of 
America's top librarians 
about Gerstenslager Book- 
mobiles. This approval 

a natural result of Ger- 
stenslager specialized ex- 
perience in meeting the 
requirements of library 
extension facilities for 
groups and communities 
of every size and setting— 
rural, urban, or suburban. 


BOOKMOBILES 
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To all our visitors at the ALA 
Conference for showing SO 
MUCH interest in our products 


IF YOU MISSED THE CONVENTION .. . 
we would like to tell you about .. . 


™ 
nodae - « » The most modern 


CHARGING SYSTEM that exists today! 


The BRODAC charging system and 
equipment is not yet perfected .. . 
but the enthusiastic response of all 
who saw it in operation has encour- 
aged us to speed our development 
program. If you are interested in the 


Bw there’s no need to wait —————_{ — ee 


MaitK 


BOOK 


REGULAR .- - - LIFETIME 
Whichever ee y 7 
re fully pro A 

boo eR BACKING and R INF 


you want acetat 


PATE 
a COMPLETE PROT 


JACKET Cc 
DUPLEX - - - 


choose you 
ole with the | 
E 


Mylar , 
B a on CESS gives 


OTECTION. 


full BRODAC story, drop us a note and 
we will send you literature as soon as 
it is available. 


As with all Bro-Dart products; 
BRODAC will be thoroughly tested in 
libraries before it is made available. 


® 


know your 
MPORTANT 


RCED EDGE. 


* covers 


DeNemovrs 


* oly 
Wyre Posen 


Do you have our catalog? . . . 


We have a COMPLETE line of 
library supplies and furniture! 
tS 
Sno Dewit INDUST 


RI@RARY EFFICIENCY Division 


90 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. e 


1899 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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Editorial 


Many kinds of 
rapidly libraries have developed during the last 


facts are used to show how 


few decades. A new and striking demonstra- 
tion is brought to our attention by Willfam 
Carlson, director of Oregon State College li- 
braries in one of his monthly booklists. Sixty 
vears ago, he points out, the Professor of Li- 
brary Science did not exist. Today there are 
“3,150 people teaching full time about libraries 
and how to use them, of whom perhaps less 
than one-third are in the professional library 
schools.” Mr. Carlson is not so much impressed 
by the figure as by its relation to teachers of 
other subjects: For mathematics there are 
6,000; history 5,100; economics, 3,750; botany 
2,250; religion 2,100; philosophy 2,100; nurs- 
ing 1,350; journalism 900; and chemical en- 
gineering 750. “Quite an upsurge in a species 
of professor which did not even exist sixty 
vears ago.” Concluding, he says, “The further 
we go along present lines the greater will be the 
numbers of people, both quantitatively and 
proportionally, who will be required to accum- 
ulate and organize our writings and to help 
people find their wavy among the millions of 
books and the thousands of miles of shelving 
to the exact shelf, book, passage or fact de- 


sired.” 


x * * 


We have noted with some regret that none 
of the Miami Beach Conference reports has 
of the D.S.F. 
Committee. We can’t entirely make up for this 
facts. At 
5:00 a.M. on post-Conference Sunday the 


covered the outdoor meeting 


omission. but here are the bare 
D.S.F. chairman picked us up in his car in 
front of our hotel. He was sound asleep but a 
likeable fellow 
north to the Fontainebleau where we 
joined by the Public Relations Man. This one 


would have groused about the hour if the 


nonetheless. We proceeded 


were 


chairman hadn’t given him a_ better oppor- 
tunity by observing that the other members of 
the committee couldn’t make the meeting. All 


482 


had prior committments. So the Public Rela- 
tions Man moved, yawningly, that a strong note 
of reprimand against all absent members be 
entered in the minutes. The vote was carried 
unanimously and with enthusiasm but since 
there wasn’t any Secretary and no one could 
recollect any other members it was agreed that 
the note-making could be dispensed with. 
The D.S.F. Committee then drove steadils 
north for one hour, paused for a chatty break- 
fast, boarded the meeting room and pushed 
out into the Gulf Stream. (Here Alice asked 
the Mad Hatter what D.S.F. stood for and he 
replied, “Deep Sea Fishing, of course. What 


else?”) 
x * * 


Nor has much been reported about the Con- 
vention of Lions which trod hard upon ALA’s 
heels. Those boys know what they're doing 
and what’s more important do it with enviable 
zest. We librarians could learn something 
along this line, as the following sample may 
testify: On our last morning we got up very 
early to make the homeward flight and by 
6:30 were headed for the Fontainebleau—the 
only place then open for breakfast. We were 
immediately picked up and swept along by a 
gay crowd of Lions and Lionesses padding in 
the same direction. The members from the 
State of Iowa, it seems, were holding a break- 
fast meeting—at 7:00 a.m.—and ahead of us we 
could already hear the come-and-get-it beat of 
a regimental drum. The entrance to the Fon 
tainebleau looked like a parade ground with 
Iowa banners flying and colorfully uniformed 
Lions marching and charging. Just as we got 
there, the band, a hundred pieces strong and 
standing on the Fontainebleau steps in full 
dress and perfect order, swung into the lively 
strains of “The Birth of the Blues.” 

We were truly impressed by this show but 
the finishing touch came when we discovered 
that the band itself was not from Iowa but 
Michigan! Also, we got breakfast. 
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BOOKS OBTAINED 


——— 


Not only books, but libraries and library shelves, obtained new life 
with the advent of Picture Covers*. In the juvenile section, particu- 
larly, those dead-looking tomes of a bygone era have given way to the 
new look of the modern library where everything is bright, alive and 
colorful, thanks in part to Picture Covers*. 


There is only one genuine type of cover known as Picture Cover* 
used for both re-binding and pre-binding — made in New York City 
and processed with durable plastic inks on highest quality buckram. 
It is flattering that other covers are being referred to as Picture 
Covers*, but it is also confusing. Insist on genuine Picture Covers* 
when ordering re-binding or pre-bound books. Send for sample covers. 


icture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


* Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc., in New York City. 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKS 


are not just 


SHELF 


Dreotalione- 


ee 


Far from it! They are strictly utili- 
tarian and the more they come down off the shelves — 
the more they circulate, the more they are used, the bet- 
ter they serve their purpose of bringing entertainment, 
instruction and education to everybody. They get a lot of 
wear and a lot of hard usage, and eventually they need 
new bindings. 


When that time comes — specify HOLLISTON ROXITE 
BUCKRAM and you will find that bindings will wear longer 
and stand up better even under the most rugged handling. 
That's because HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is especially 
designed for hard usage, combining good looks and 
attractive colors with specially ‘‘built-in'’ wearing qualities, 
qualities which are always present in the big family of 


HOLLIS TON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO ®* PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE © SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOTTS CM UCU Toa ee 


Won't curl or discolor... Won't become brittle. ..Won’t ooze adhesive. 


“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
becomes totally invisible on contact 
with paper, stays crystal clear per 
manently. And there's no trace of 
curling ever! 


BRAND 


“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
is completely unaffected by age; it 
retains its soft pliability indefinitely 
And you can write on it with pencil, 
ink or typewriter! 


810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 


Phe term “Scotcu” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario 


RESEARCH 
ad | 


“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
is ideal for mending valuable books 
and documents. Its special long- 
aging adhesive holds firmly and will 
not bleed under any conditions. 


YOUR STATIONER HAS 
“SCOTCH” BRAND 810 
PERMANENT MENDING 
TAPE NOW! 

Save money—order the econ- 
omy-size % x 1296-inch roll 
($1.70) that fits the“Scotcn” 
Deluxe Desk Dispenser. 


a 


Sa 
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Memo to Members 


Congress Appropriates $2,050,000 for Grants for the Library Services Act Program. Under 
this headline, Miss Bennett reported in the Washington Newsletter for July 27, 1956: 


"Congressional conferees allowed the Library Services Act to begin operation today, but on 
a smaller scale only. Instead of appropriating the full authorization of $7,500,000, as 
had been hoped, the House and Senate conferees on the Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Bill cut this amount to $2,050,000 saying that this was all that could be spent between 
now and January. This in effect means that the states will receive the basic $40,000 
allotment under this appropriation. They did allow the Federal administrative funds of 
$140,000, so that the program could get underway. 


"While the cutback from the $7,500,000 was a grave disappointment for those of us who had 
expected that the full amount would be granted, it is emphasized that we have won a sub- 
stantial victory in obtaining any funds for so new a program. ... 


"Many Congressional leaders, who called the Washington Office yesterday following the con- 
ference report, also stressed that we have won a great victory but emphasized the fact 
that our chances of obtaining additional appropriations in January depend entirely on what 
the states do between now and that time with the funds just granted. This places the 
burden directly on the states." 


You will want to read the whole story in the Newsletter. 


The ALA Coordinating Committee for the Library Services Act has been established by the 
Public Libraries Division. Members are: Mary Nelson Bates, Field Representative, State 


Library, Tennessee; Ralph Blasingame, Assistant State Librarian, California; George W. 
Coen, Library Trustee, Lancaster, Ohio; Sallie J. Farrell, Field Representative, State 
Library, Louisiana; Mary W. Gaver, Graduate Schuol of Library Service, Rutgers University; 
Alta Parks, Gary, Indiana Public Library; Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, Michizan, 
Chairman. The Committee will identify the problems in implementing the Library Services 
Act and seek solutions to these problems. In a meeting at ALA Headquarters on August 9, 
the Chairman with officers of PLD, developed the following statement on the work and func- 
tions of the Committee: To coordinate the activities and programs of ALA in the implementa- 
tion and promotion of the Library Services Act with particular emphasis on the following: 
(1) Work with and assist the U. S. Office of Education in all phases of the program, par- 
ticularly at the beginning in the recruitment of personnel for the Office and in the pro- 
gram for the first regional conference; (2) Stimulate and coordinate the interests and 
efforts of the divisions and other units within ALA in so far as this program is concerned; 
(3) Arrange for state and national studies covering development and evaluation of the 
program; and (4) Make periodic reports to the Association. 


The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce has adopted "Operation Library" as a major 
national project for its 3000 groups throughout the country. National project chairman is 


Cecil Edmonds who learned about the needs of libraries and how effective a citizens group 
such as the Jaycees could be in his home tow of West Memphis, Arkansas. "Operation 
Library" was developed out of his own experiences into a successful statewide Jaycee 
program in Arkansas, with the close cooperation of the Arkansas Library Commission and its 
energetic chairman, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore. ALA President Shaw has assured the U. S. Jaycees 
of similar cooperation at the national level. The potential is great, especially in terms 
of citizen understanding and action so important to the Library Services Act and the Revised 
Postwar Standards for public libraries. Jaycees work largely through their state and com- 
munity organizations. Therefore, development of the potential in "Operation Library" can 
be greatly advanced through our state library organizations and by librarians in local com- 
munities. With implementation of the program accepted with enthusiasm by the Public Libra- 
ries Division, the accomplishments of "Operation Library" can be substantial and far-reaching. 
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Mr. Robert L. Gitler, who becomes Executive Secretary of the Library Education Division and 
Secretary of the ALA Committee on Accreditation, has received an honorary degree (Ph.D.) 
from Keio University in Tokyo. He has served as Director of the Japan Library School at 
Keio since its establishment in 1951. 


You will recall that the present divisions (except the DLCYP) plus the Children's Library 
Association and the Association of Young People's Librarians were established at Miami 


Beach as divisions in the reorganized ALA. A petition for the establishment of the Library 
Reference Services Division was also accepted by the Council. Organizing Committees have 
since been appointed by President Shaw for the following proposed divisions: Adult Educa- 
tion (committee to be formed by the Adult Education Section, PLD), Library Administration 
(committee to be formed by the Board on Personnel Administration), Library Reference Ser- 
vices (committee to be formed by the petitioners), Specialized Libraries (committee to be 
formed by the ARRT), and State Library Agencies (committee to be formed by NASL). For 
Acquisitions and Resources, a petition is being circulated to further determine membership 
wishes on a separate division for Acquisitions and Resources or a division combining this 
with Cataloging and Classification. The Executive Board is now voting on a proposal to 
waive the petitioning process for these new divisions. 


The Committee on Organization (Mr. Richards, chairman) is working on Interim Statements 
Fields of Responsibility. These will be used in a Conspectus on divisions to be issued 
with the dues notices for 1957. 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Committee is holding its first meeting in Chicago, 
November 8-9, possibly meeting with the Executive Board on November 10. This Committee 


will consider all budgets of the Association for 1956-57 and advise the Executive Board on 
these budgets. ‘The matter of divisional periodical publications is also under study by 
PESB. 


Miss Mary Helen Mahar, Executive Secretary of AASL since November, 1954, leaves in Septen- 
ber to become Professor of Library Science, State University Teachers College, Geneseo, N.Y. 


Mrs. Stevenson, ALA's Agsoct ate Executive Secretary, has been elected vice-president and 
president elect of the t Education Association of the USA. She takes office in Noven- 


ber, 1956, and will serve as President November 1957-November 1958. A vice-president of 
AEA in 1954-55, Mrs. Stevenson has also served on the Association's Executive Committee. 


Mr. Dix, International Relations Committee, has been appointed by the Secretary of State 
to the U. S. National Commission for Unesco for a three-year term. 


ALA was one of twenty-one publishers to win top honors in the Seventh Annual Chicago and 
Midwestern Book Making Show sponsored by the Chicago Book Clinic last spring. A Manual for 


the Administration of the Federal Documents Collection in Libraries by Ellen Jackson and 
Serial Publications by Andrew Osborn, both designed by Henry Koval of ALA's Publishing 


Department, won Top Honors. 


Committee Appointments for 1956-57 presented a number of unusual complications due to the 
changed committee structure, affected by Council decisions at Miami Beach, Bylaw revisions 
effective January 1, 1957, and the organization of the new divisions. All letters of 
invitation have gone out and acceptances are coming in very promptly 


Borie eaigt 


David H. Clift 
August 20, 1956 Executive Secretary 
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Sorry... 


it’s too late! 


If you have been planning to order the 
1955 Annual Volume of The New York 
Times Index, we can only say “Thanks 
for your interest.” 


There are no more copies. The entire press 
run was sold out by July 20th, within two 
months of the publication date. 


And the 1956 Annual Volume—to be pub- 
lished next spring—is apt to go just as 
fast! So why not play safe, and avoid the 
possibility of later disappointment, by 
arranging now for a place on the reser- 
vation list? 

Don’t postpone it. Let us enter your sub- 
scription to the complete New York Times 
Index service without delay. You’ll get the 
next 24 issues of the twice-a-month Index 
(a full year’s service) plus a copy of the 
1956 Annual Volume as soon as it comes 
off the press. For all that, the cost will 


be only $50. 


Of course, you could place an advance 
order for the next Annual Volume alone 


Aha NY t at 

Che New Jork Cimes 
Library Services Department 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


Q 


at $35. But then you'd be losing all the 
advantages offered by the twice a month 
edition, which most Index subscribers in- 
sist on having. 


And no wonder! Each new issue contains 
over 20,000 facts about recent events, and 
the people involved in them. The news is 
arranged and summarized under thou- 
sands of different subjects. Each item is 
keyed to help you quickly locate the origi- 
nal story in your file of The New York 
Times. And you'll find the Index can be 
used in running down facts that were 
published in other newspapers, and in the 
news magazines. 


There’s no other service like it. Nothing 
can take the place of The New York Times 
Index when you are trying to locate facts 
that appeared in the news. Why not see 
for yourself what the Index can mean to 
a busy librarian? Send your subscription 
order in today, and we'll start you off with 


the current issue. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Inaugural Address 


Ralph R. Shaw 


President, American Library Association 


Following is text of inaugural address of 
Ralph R. Shaw on Friday, June 22, when he 
was installed as president of the American 
Library Association at the closing General Ses- 
sion of the ALA 75th Annual Conference in 
Miami Beach. 


We are living in a changing world. A chang- 
ing society demands different things of its 
social institutions, and by their nature social 
institutions, such as libraries, develop roots 
deep in old patterns and tend to resist change. 
The evidence that new social institutions have 
been encroaching on the fields of the book and 
the library is clear warning that we may well 
look to our future. Even with static libraries, 
there is little likelihood that anyone will pro- 
pose doing away with libraries. The usual 
form that obsolescence takes in social institu- 
tions is the maintenance of the institutions at 
a relatively low, fixed, level, while the new 
services that society needs are performed by 
new agencies. 

It is all too easy to blame this on machines, 
and it is simpler to talk about the future of the 
book in terms of new electronic and mechani- 
cal devices, than it is to provide the vision, the 
planning, and the programming to make the 
vision a reality, so as to meet evolving needs. 
But there is not now or on the most distant 
horizon any cloud of an idea that will replace 
print in its basic function of storing and pre- 
senting alphabetic information’ in useable form. 
This would indicate that our problem in keep- 
ing our libraries effective social institutions 
is not in our stars, or in someone elses ma- 
chines, but in ourselves. What we need, 
rather than joining up with the gadgeteers, is 
the opening of our minds to the nature of the 
changing world which we live, combined 
with hardheaded, constructive, development of 
new services and methods. In other words, 
this is a time for exercising our collective in- 
tellectual capacity to the utmost instead of for 
worriedly resting on our routines. The out- 
standing leadership of American librarianship 
in the past, in every branch of recording, stor- 
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ing and communication of recorded knowledge 
gives evidence of what we can achieve if we 
but will, and offers promise for a future of ex- 
citing opportunity, if we measure up to the 
evolving needs and aid progress by anticipat- 
ing these needs. 

What are the most obvious areas for future 
development? Clearly we are living in a 
world harassed by external tensions, and with 
internal changes progressing at an almost ex- 
plosive rate. We need not look into a crystal 
ball for the prophecies of things at hand. 

Most obviously and closely related to our 
current programs is the curre nt state of formal 
education. Our schools and colleges are super- 
saturated with students and we have not yet 
reached the clearly predictable flood of the 
tide of students. As Henry Steele Commager 
pointed out this is not simply a problem of 
more buildings and more teachers. Even if an 
infinite amount of money were available, it 
would be impossible to provide, or to provide 
fast enough, a sufficient body of superior or 
even good teachers to meet the demands by 
the conventional lecture and textbook method. 
The trend in education has for some years 
been towards broadening and deepening edu- 
cation by use of books and libraries. The pres- 
sure of masses of students has been pushing 
us back to the lecture method; and, what is 
probably worse, to the supermass lecture 
method through use of television in order that 
one instructor may lecture to thousands instead 
of to dozens. We have no evidence that this 
is progress in “education” although it may 
clearly be progress in technology. And what 
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are librarians doing about this? We have pri- 
marily been doing somewhat more of what we 
did before. We have more high school li- 
braries than we had ten years ago, and a few 
counties have provided full library service in 
the grade schools. But we have not even 
achieved a statement of the currently desirable 
level of quality and quantity of service in high 
school libraries, and such examples as Balti- 
more County, Maryland, which have a li- 


brarian in every grade school, are practically 


unique. 

On the college and university level we have 
likewise made some progress, but in the dawn 
of an era when teaching with books must 
become a living reality if the new hordes of 
students are to receive any semblance of an 
education, we already hear voices crying that 
we are spending too much on our libraries and 
that they are interfering with the educational 
purposes of the institutions of higher learning 
by absorbing a disproportionate share of their 
funds. Perhaps they are—in the sense that a 
paper clip that is allowed to rust in disuse is 
a social waste; but a paper clip used to repair 
a broken wire in a sinking ship’s radio so that 
it may call for and receive succor is a bargain 
at any price. 

To be sure we do not have enough trained 
librarians to staff our present jobs. If we con- 
vert the profession from its passive routinized 
state, in which two-thirds of our time or more 
goes into clerical duties, into the position of 
dynamic leadership that is the crying need of 
an educational system, which now, as never 
before, needs to teach with books, that should 
go far towards solving our recruiting problem. 

As pointed out by Mr. Richards in his ad- 
dress to the Council, the success or failure of 
the library profession in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Library Services Bill de »pends 
upon our ability to provide competent staff to 
plan and man the new library services. This 
involves hundreds of new professional library 
positions. Even if we could recruit enough 
additional people we simply do not have 
enough time to train them—and many of these 
positions require experience of a high order. 
The only alternative, as suggested by President 
Richards, is to release available qualified staff, 
and that must be done if the Federal program 
for aid to libraries is to succeed. This is an 
emergency and requires emergency measures. 

We can release professional staff through 
relieving trained librarians from the clerical 
and subprofessional jobs in our medium size 
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and large libraries; assigning those duties to 
clerical staff. Every management study that 
has been made to date has shown that at least 
two-thirds of the total staff time in libraries goes 
into subprofessional and clerical duties, while 
two-thirds or more of the staff is professional. 
This can probably never be made a 1:1 ratio 
because of the many small units, including 
small large library 
which professional staff must be available, 
while the number of staff required does not 
separation of clerical from 


branches in systems, in 


permit complete 
professional work. 

We must find professional staff right now 
for manning this urgent program. If the li- 
braries with four or more professional staff 
members in a single location would, by im- 
mediate action, identify clerical duties and as- 
sign them to clerical staff, we could free more 
than enough professional staff for the job. Not 
only would we make possible the manning of 
our rural library service program, but we would 
increase - the effectiveness of utilization of per- 
sonnel in these libraries so that they would 
have more money available for books and 
services, and the cooperating libraries, too, 
would gain. There is nothing new or vision- 
ary in this approach. It has been applied in- 
creasingly. In some cases, such as that of the 
Circulation Department of. the New York Pub- 
lic Library, better assignment of jobs meant 
that they did not need to add _ professional 
staff for adult services for 2 years. The only 
new factor here is a great urgency for accelera- 
tion of this process. 

In the public library field we have just 
completed resetting our sights. Our new pub- 
lic library standards attempt to outline a frame- 
work for better, flexible, and higher level 
public library than the nation has 
heretofore known. While we are*far from 
converting these noble words into living deeds, 
we must recognize that some libraries already 
exceed these goals, and that any standards that 
can be set, as clearly stated in the new public 
library standards, can represent only minima. 

We have achieved ; 1 phenomenal measure 
of success towards ieatithen to make library 
service available to some 27 million Americans 
who are not now served by local public li- 
braries, but what of the other 130 million who 
are se ved by local public libraries? Of these 
probably fewer than one-third are registered 
borrowers, and probably fewer than a third of 
the registered borrowers use the library as 
much as once or twice a year. When we add 


more 
service 
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to this the fact of an aging population, and the 
evidence that the older population makes less 
use of books, we must do something about 
reaching all of our potential clientele more 
effectively or face further decrease in 
who use existent libraries. 

The increased tempo of our technology im- 
pinges on libraries on all levels in many ways. 
The most obvious of these in the growing auto- 
mation of processes and of industries; a second 
is the decentralization of industry; a third is 
the increase in size of research projects and the 
development of team research, not only in the 
physical sciences but in the social and mana- 
gerial sciences as well—as evidenced by the 
rapid growth of such tools as operational re- 
search. The communication needs of industry 
have changed radically and are increasingly 
conditioning not only our educational require - 
ments but the very structure of our socie ty. 

Automation is not something that will some- 
day spring full grown from the mind of Zeus. 
It is with us now and is evolving at an acceler- 
ating pace. When it reaches full stature it will 
have achieved a social revolution comparable 
only to that of the Industrial Revolution of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion freed men from the labor of materials- 


those 


handling and developed generations of ma- 


chine tenders. The Automation Revolution is 
doing away with the human machine tender 
and is placing vast premiums on higher skills. 
The 20-hour week in automated industries is 
not an idle dream, and the 30-hour week or less 
for everyone is a probability within the next 
generation or two. Furthermore the automa- 
revolution curiously enough, is not pri- 
marily a matter of electronics or mechanics or 
gadgetry. The new demands it will make, as 
it spre ads, will be primarily in the fields of the 
humanities and the social sciences, including 
the managerial sciences. Here, then, we are 
faced with the need for new levels of skills, 
requiring different forms of education on all 
levels, together with a vast increase in the 
need for a more highly educated population- 

a group that normally makes the greatest de- 
mands upon our libraries. Added to this is 
the need (while our schools are overflowing 
with the growing generation) ‘for retraining of 
millions of people who no longer have a place 
at the machine pressing a button when six new 
piston rings have been delivered to the ma- 
chine. In addition, we will be faced with a 
great increase in leisure. Can this leisure be 
used for increased and continuing development 


tion 
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of the whole man? For his re-education into 
changing jobs and changing social needs? Do 
ve know all we need to know about the use of 
books and materials and other 
tools to make them of maximum effectiveness 

helping the large numbers of people who 
can not be reached by schools and who will be 
in critical need of continuing, informal, educa- 
tional assistance? 

Decentralization of industry, which is cur- 
rently in progress at a rapid and accelerating 
rate, and decentralization of research to far- 
flung teams, both call for new communication 
services from central resources. It is not eco- 
nomical, nor desirable, nor even possible to 
duplicate the wide range of information needed 
by modern industry and research at all the 
places at which the work needs to be done. 
This field, which might be termed dynamic or 
applied bibliography, is one of the areas of our 
greatest professional weakness at the present 
time. 

In this respect it might be noted that there 
are really two kinds of research libraries. The 
research library dealt with most in our dis- 
cussions and literature is primarily a passive 
institution; a great collection in which others 
may do research. This might more properly 
be called a researchable library. The other 
type of research library is one in which a great 
deal of research is done by the library staff as 
a normal function of the library. This type, 
which might be termed the researching library, 
has not received nearly as much attention as 
has the former. This is not meant to imply 
that we should spend less time and effort on 
the researchable library, but rather that mod- 
ern information and communication needs may 
call for much more intensive development of 
the researching library, whether based on a 
special library or on a great university collec- 
tion. 

The magnitude and importance of this task 
has been recognized by others as is clearly 
shown by the fact that at least one current pro- 
gram for de »velopment of prototype of a litera- 
ture searching machine has had assigned to it 
more than a million dollars, while literally 
dozens of individual projects in this field dur- 
ing the past five years have had budgets far in 
excess of the annual budget of the average 
public or college library. This field is in dire 
need of the skills that librarians can bring to it. 
A large proportion of the money being spent 
is being wasted because of lack of the knowl- 
edge and skills that are part of our training 


audio-visual 
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and Regardless of whether our 


to lack of vision on ou 


experience. 
failure is attributable 


part or to other reasons, here, clearly, is a field 


of great current social importance in which 
libraries and have failed to play 
their part and in which new social institutions 


librarians 


are evolving because society's need must be 
satisfied. 

On the administrative 
towards larger and more complex units and 


and more 


front, as we move 


services, and greater, more varied 
complex social needs, deeper understanding of 
the nature and needs of our varied publics and 
the nature and fields of optimum usefulness of 
our increasing range of tools becomes a desper- 
ate need. 

When, and under what conditions are books 
and periodicals and pamphlets, and the like, 
the optimum tools and when do we turn to 
At what point, if any, do 


way to elec 


audio-visual aids? 
books and audio-visual aids give 
trons? 

What level of support must be made avail- 
able if libraries are to serve their full range of 
social usefulness? In this respect it is clear 
that libraries are living in a starvation economy 
in the midst of an age of plenty. As during 
the depression, our total incomes are inade 
quate to meet the demands being made on us, 
and as a result, absorbing an in- 
creasing proportion of our total 
While rising living costs and the need for main- 
taining staff if we are to give any service in- 
exorably have forced the salary budget up, the 
total budget has not ke ‘pt pace, so we are 
spending proportionally less on books. The 
answers may lie partly in increase of total bud- 
gets and partly in improved utilization of staff 


salaries are 
resources. 


and resources. Progress has been made in this 
respect and there is increasing evidence of our 
recognition of our responsibility for maximum 
effectiveness in the utilization of our resources. 
Mr. MecNeal’s article in the May, 1956, 
of College and Research Libraries, for example, 
points out that fifty major university libraries 
have radically changed the ratio of professional 
to clerical staff since 1940, and all but seven 
of these have effected the change while in- 
creasing rather than decreasing the professional 
staff. In 1940 thirty-six of universities 
had more than 50% professional staff; in 1954 
only 20 had more than 50% professionals. 
While this is a good example of progress in 
more effective utilization of staff, we have a 
long way to go in maximizing our effectiveness 
with whatever money may be available; and 


issue 


these 
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failure to do that means increased handicaps 
in meeting the vital new demands upon us. 
There will, whether we meet the challenge of 
our opportunities or whether we increasingly 
fall into a less preferred budgetary position 
of our failure to do so, be increasing 
pressure to improve our utilization of human 
and material resources through the application 
of scientific management and of operational 
research, 

If, in the desperateness of its needs, society 
book and the library to other 
not meeting these needs, 
whom shall we blame? If our failure to use 
print to the full makes other, basically less 
efficient tools seem attractive, who is responsi- 
ble for the and who has the re- 
sponsibility to remedy it? In this respect we 
might well take a lesson from the National 
Book Committee, a group of people interested 
in books and reading, and the Reading De 
velopment Committee of the ABPC or from 
the effective work that is being done by the 
Arkansas Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
spreading and improving library — services 
throughout their state. 

Our task, regardless of the kinds of 
libraries in which we work, deals with books 
for people; including all kinds and forms of 
books and the related means of communication, 
and all kinds of people, in all the various shad- 
ings of their needs. It is no derogation of the 
splendid work that has been done by libraries 
and librarians in the past to point out that in 
the changing pattern of social needs we stand 
in danger of wasting the firm foundation of re- 
sources and skills we have built up over the 
generations rather than building upon them. 
If we can rise to the challenge of modern 
needs on all fronts, in every type of library and 
in every type of library job, we are faced with 
the greatest opportunities for service and for 
satisfactions that any generation 
I believe that this 


because 


turns from the 
tools, because we are 


social waste, 


basic 


prote -ssional 
of librarians has ever had. 
can be done. 


BOOK EXHIBITIONS AVAILABLE 


The Smithsonian Institution has added to its 
list of traveling exhibitions for the 1956-57 
season “German Art Books” and “60 Swedish 
Books.” For information about these and 
other exhibitions available to libraries, address 
Mrs. John A. Pope, chief, Traveling Exhibition 
Service, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
Bm. BGs. 
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Meet the 
Publishers—IV 


The Viking Ship 


A few years after the end of World War I, when the brief post-war 
depression was oxer, a busy ferment occurred in publishing activity. 
New leisure and new tastes in reading were born of the new prosperity. 
There seemed to be a new consciousness of a world community of 
letters. The New Yorker, Time, and Reader's Digest were launched 
And a number of new book publishers sprang up. 

It was at this time that two young men in New York, who had had 
only a brief initiation in publishing, made the bold decision to found a 
publishing house of their own. They had about $50,000 capital to 
draw on—a tenth of what such a project requires today—but they had 
ideas and taste and willing friends in literary circles. It is said that 
they planned to called themselves the Half Moon Press, and to use 
Hendryk Hudson’s ship as trademark; but when Rockwell Kent was 
asked to design the colophon, he produced such a noble drawing of a 
Viking drakkar that they changed their name to “Viking.” 

The Viking Press was incorporated on March 13, 1925. The two 
voung founders were Harold K. Guinzburg, Harvard ’21, who had had 
two years at Columbia Law School, a tour of duty in journalism, and 
a scouting trip in Europe for the embryo publishing firm of Simon and 
—— and George S. Oppenheimer, Williams ’20 and Harvard 

Graduate School, who had served for two years as promotion man in 
the young firm of Alfred A. Knopf. Mr. Oppenheimer deserted pub- 
lishing for writing eight years later; but young Mr. Guinzburg has 
been at Viking’s helm ever since. It is his vision and strong guidance, 
his ability to choose associates and draw the best from them, and his 
unusual combination of literary judgment and business instinct, that 
have given the firm its special character. 

The founding creed of Viking has been expanded but not greatly 
altered during the passing years: “to publish a strictly limited list of 
good non-fiction such as biogr: aphy, history, poetry, drama, and works 
on contemporary affairs, and also distingui shed fiction with some claim 
to permanent importance rather than ephemeral Popul: ir interest.” 
The first announcement spoke of making the name “a symbol of enter- 
prise, adventure, and exploration.” Mr. Guinzburg’s son Thomas, born 
the year after the founding, has now joined the firm, so that it is in its 
second generation. But in spirit it is still a “young” publishing house. 

The first vears are difficult for most publishers because of the lack 
of a backlist to carry the overhead. This hazard was reduced by Vik- 
ing’s foresight in effecting a merger, before the first book was pub- 
lished, with the twenty- -year-old firm of B. W. Huebsch, a “one-man 
publishing house with a distinguished list of authors: James Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, Sherwood Anderson, Thorstein Veblen, and par- 
ticularly foreign authors in translation: Hauptmann, Strindberg, Suder- 
mann, and others. That firm’s guiding genius, who was then thinking 
of retiring after a full career begun as a printer's devil, was persuade d 
to stay on as Editor-in-Chief. He was still on duty 31 years later, be- 
loved by the entire confraternity of bookmen. His annual trips to 
Europe, as well as his wide interests at home, have yielded Viking 


* VIKING PRESS * 
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many of its prizes. In 1925 his young appren- 
tice, Marshall A. Best (Harvard ’23 and Gren- 
oble), came along with him to Viking. For 
several vears he has been General Manager, 
though his interests, too, are primarily editorial. 

On the first list to bear the Viking imprint 
in the Fall of 1925 was The Book of American 
Spirituals, edited by James Weldon Johnson 
and arranged by his brother Rosamond. _ Still 
active today, it foreshadowed one of Viking’s 
continuing concerns. (The Fall list of 1955 in 
cluded Walter White’s How Far the Promised 
Land.) But no one book or seasonal list will 
serve as a label 
Among others has been a 


for Viking’s varied interests. 
concern for civil 
rights and progressive liberalism in ideas, and 
an openness both to genuine tradition and to 
new departures in the arts. Viking has always 
held that the authentic voice should have a 
hearing, even if the editors do not share its 
beliefs. 

The early years of the firm were marked by 
: This 
helped not only by the Huebsch list and by 
the new authors who turned up, whose names 
will 


an unexpectedly quick success. was 


appear in what follows; but also by a 


Toward the end of World War II Harold Guinz- 
burg, returning from overseas, expressed a credo 
for publishers which will still serve today, and 
which Viking makes an effort to fulfill. He said: 
“Let us help create a world in which there is such 
freedom, such security, such opportunity, that 
every human being may some day enjoy the un- 
fettered circulation of knowledge and ideas." 


near-accident of publishing—a golden harvest 
from two off-beat enterprises that were em- 
barked on ) One 
Ask Me Another craze, the forerunner of radio 
and TV quiz programs. 
Boners books, which swept the country in the 
late 1920s. Those were halcyon days; the suc- 
cess of these novelties strengthened the finan- 
cial position and gave the house greater free- 
dom to publish the kind of books its directors 
liked best! 

The rise of the book clubs was one of the 
phenomena of that period. Harold Guinzburg 


~ 


almost frivolously. Was the 


The other was the 


was among the first to see this as a promising 
development. He made studies of the Euro- 
pean clubs which later bore fruit in the Liter- 
ary Guild, founded by him and eventually. sold 
to Doubleday. Meanwhile, however, the Book- 


of-the-Month Club was launched, and the very 
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Viking executives: l to r, B. W. Huebsch, Vice 
Pres., Harold K. Guinzburg, Pres., Marshall A 
Best, General Mer. 


first selection of its judges was a Viking book: 
Lolly Willowes by Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
(Miss Warner’s book, Mr. Fortune's 
Maggot, was a choice of the Literary Guild; 
her fifteenth, Winter in the Air, was published 
by Viking only this spring.) Viking’s record 
with the book clubs, too, has continued. This 
relatively small firm, averaging only 40 or 50 
adult has had almost as 
many major selections as any other publisher, 


second 


new books a year, 
regardless of size. 

In the first few vears the character of the 
press was established. Among its great early 
successes were Arnold Zweig’s The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa, The Time of Man by Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts, Yeats-Brown’s Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer, Feuchtwanger’s Power, Educa 
tion of a Princess by the Grand Duchess Marie, 
Stefan Zweig’s Marie Antoinette. Most of 
these authors continued to contribute to the 
lists. Among others from the early years of the 
firm who went on making Viking history, 
one thinks of Sheldon Cheney, Irwin Edman, 
Harold J. Laski, Roger Martin du Gard (1937 
Nobel Prizeman), Dorothy Parker, Ralph 
Roeder, “Saki,” Carl Van Doren. Espe- 
cially of Carl Van Doren, books 


graced the Viking catalog for many successive 


Ww hose new 


years, and whose personal lovalty and friendly 
counsel were always at Viking’s service. In 
his next-to-last book, The Great Rehearsal, he 
gave thanks to “the members of all the depart- 
ments of the Viking Press for such skill, taste, 
kindness as makes a writer's work with 


and 
them a delight.” Such appreciation from an 
author is surely one of the great rewards of 
publishing. Other glamorous names already 
identified with Viking in the twenties and thir- 
ties are those of Franz Wiefel, Rebecca West, 
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May Massee, editor of Viking Junior Books 


Woollcott, Bemelmans, and Steinbeck. 

Meanwhile the firm was quietly publishing 
less spectacular names—poets, novelists, essay- 
ists, biographers who may not have made best- 
seller lists, but who earned distinguished repu- 
tations for themselves and for the imprint they 
carried, 

The subsequent history of Viking can best 
be framed in the 
1933, just when the depression was making 


record of its new faces. In 
other publishers discouraged about the outlook 
for quality children’s books, Mr. 
Junior Books department 
asked to undertake it. <A 
Middle-Westerner, Miss Massee was a gradu- 
ate of the Wisconsin Library School who had 
as children’s librarian in Buffalo before 
joining the staff of the ALA and editing The 
Booklist. More recently she had started and 
successfully established the Doubleday juvenile 
list. Her first book for Viking was The Story 
about Ping, the Kurt Wiese—Marjorie Flack 
classic which goes on full tilt today after pass- 
ing the quarter-million mark. Another of het 
early titles was Ferdinand, 350,000 
original hard-cover Over the 
vears, her books nine of the 22 
annual Newbery three of the 18 
Caldecott awarded since she 
Viking, and Herald Tribune 
Her business, which has grown each year since 


Guinzburg de- 
cided to launch 
May Massee was 


served 


now over 


in its edition. 
have won 
Medals, 

medals joined 
several awards. 
the beginning, now represents at least a third 
of Viking’s total. More than that, 
and lively spirit has invigorated the 
field of books for children. 
to name names among the authors and illustra- 
flourished under her care. But 
Viking Junior history would not be complete 
without mentioning at least William Pene du 


her benign 
whole 
It seems invidious 


tors who have 
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Mary and Conrad 
Seredv. Robert McClosky, Ruth 
Billings, Keith Robertson, 

names on the lips of all 
librarians today. Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, who, on Viking’s adult list now, wrote 
his first book, Hansi, for May 

Miss Massee has never been one for form- 
and she laughs at many of the shibboleths 
of more conventional book people. For ex- 
ample, the idea of standard vocabularies, ma- 
chine-tooled to each age level, is anathema to 
her. She lets her authors have full creative 
freedom. “How are children going to 
unless they have 
As the 
today, she has the 


Bois, James Daugherty, 
Buff, Kate 
Sawver, Henry 
Robert Li 
children’s 


iwson 


Massee. 


ulas, 


grow 
something to re: ach for?” she 
acknowledged dean of children’s 
regard of 


asks. 


editors warm 


authors, teachers, parents, and of the librarians 


ranks she Miss Massee’s 
assistant is Annis Duff, who is putting into 
practice at Viking some of the ideas about 
children’s reading that she has expressed in her 
own influential books, Bequest of Wings and 
Longer Flight. 


from whose came. 


In 1937, another addition to Viking’s ranks 
occurred in the wise and genial person of Pas- 
Once a Chicago bookseller, he had 
first published books under the imprint of 
Covici-McGee, then Covici-Friede. 
One of his authors was John Steinbeck. Covici 
and Steinbeck came to Viking together, and 
two years later saw the publication of Stein- 
beck’s The Grapes of Wrath, Viking’s first 
Pulitzer Prize novel and greatest best-seller. 
(Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin had al- 
ready been a Pulitzer winner in biography, and 
in 1942 the fiction prize went again to a Viking 
novel: Dragon's Teeth, the third of Upton 
Sinclair's eleven Lanny Budd stories.) 

Pat Covici now tends a stable of thorough- 
breds who depend on him for sympathetic care 

including such authors as Saul Bellow, Lud- 
wig Bemelmans, Gene Fowler, Andrew Loomis, 
Phyllis McGinley, Arthur Miller, Lionel Tril- 
ling, and Nelia Gardner White. He is among 
at Viking who watch the American scene 
most closely for new talent. 

Mr. Covici watches over the Viking 
Portable Library, in which Marshall Best has 
likewise had a guiding hand from the begin- 
This was an innovation of the forties 
which John Mason Brown called “one of the 
most helpful, hopeful, and inte ‘lligent events in 
Compact, low- 
attractively printed anthologies of the 


cal Covici. 


later as 


those 


also 


ning. 


many 
priced, 


a purse-proud year. 
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representative writings of a given author, or of 
a given cultural area, thev already number 60 
volumes. The series derived from a fat little 
book Alexander Woolleott edited for 
servicemen during World War II. He called 
t As You Were: A Portable Library of Ameri- 
can Prose and Poetry. This gave its publishers 
the idea for a series of such volumes, each a 
portable library in itself. “Portables,” have 
won an influential place both with general 
readers and in the college market. 


which 


No other major change occurred until some 
years after World War II. At that time tradi- 
tional book markets were going through a new 
upheaval, with competition both from paper 
books and from television, and with tremend- 
ously increased putting a 
squeeze on original hardcover publishing. 
Recognizing the signs of the times, Mr. 
burg faced the situation constructively 
and decided on expansion rather than contrac- 
More emphasis, he saw, must be put on 
books of the and _ practical 

as well as on good ae in the popular 
titles, some- 


costs progressive 
Guinz- 
again 


tion. 
basic instructive 
variety, 
field, to help carry the kind ¢ 
times for a limited audience, a had _ first 
made Viking’s name. He therefore welcomed 
into the Press a team of publishers with a 
notable record of general publishing, who also 
had a particular interest in the kind of idea- 
books that a publisher can originate, and in 
books that can be salvaged from promising but 
unsatisfactory manuscripts. 

Helen Tavlor and Keith Jennison, who had 
worked together at Harcourt Brace and at Holt, 
and had later been among the founders of 
William Sloane Associates, were embarking in 
1949 on an inde ‘pendent publishing program. 
They abandoned this in favor of joining Viking, 
Miss Taylor as executive editor and Mr, Jenni- 
son as sales promotion manager with an edi- 
torial interest especially in non-fiction. They 
brought with them not only a valuable list of 
non-fiction book projects, but also one fiction 
author who has become a mainstay of the 
Viking list: John Masters. 


In 1954 the advent of Tom Guinzburg (Yale 
50 after duty in the Marine Corps) 
confirmed a going interest in younger writers, 
implicit in his connection with ‘the new literary 
magazine, The Paris Review. In a sense this 
a cevcle for the Viking Press, 
and a new cycle is beginning with equal prom- 
ise. Such hope ‘fuls as Peter Matthiessen, Mary 


active 


has rounded out 
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Lee Settle, Donald Hall and others are a pledge 
to the second thirty vears. 

As another sign of its willingness to move 
with the times, this young old firm has climbed 
vigorously aboard the bandwagon of “Quality 
Paperbacks.” It believes that paperbound books 
will be an increasingly important force in at- 
tracting book readers. It has now issued several 
of its Portables in paper as well as cloth. It 
has also just launched a new series of paper- 
back editions: Compass Books. These will be 
reprints of single titles, from its own or othe: 
lists, that represent quality in the general field 
somewhere between the more 
other “quality” lines and the more obviously 
popular of newsstand “quarter books.” The 
first lists included fiction by John Steinbeck, 
Rumer Godden, Saul Bellow, James Joyce, 
Franz Werfel, and Graham Greene, non-fiction 
by Malcolm Cowley, Irwin Edman, Stefan 
Zweig, George Gamow, Homer Smith, Har- 
rison Brown, and one book of poetry, The 


Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley. Mr. 


esoteric tone of 


Guinzburg expects such deve lopments as these 


to keep the next thirty years as lively as the 
last—and the Vikings see to be 
cheerful about the future of publishing. 

Another “move” in 1956 is a physical one. 
At 48th Street in Manhattan, where the office 
has been located for the past 26 vears, it has 
floor to three. It is 
moving uptown to a single large floor at 625 
Madison Avenue. 


good reason 


spread from one now 


Just as much a 
other personalities, 


part of Viking’s history are 
of them behind the 
scenes. Robert O. Ballou, once an independ- 
ent publisher himself, rounds out the editorial 
board with books of such solid interest as his 
own Bible of the World and Millar Burrows’ 
Dead Sea Scrolls, a surprise best-seller of the 
Malcolm Cowley, author of The 
Literary Situation, acts as a a editor, 
giving part time to Viking. Marjorie 
once executive secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of Book Publishers and a wartime main- 
stay of the OWI, has been since 1944 an 
officer of the firm in charge of rights—an impor- 
tant function in the ramified book publishing 
picture today. 

Charles Margolin, trained in another field by 
Harold Guinzburg’s father, has for 25 years 
been the devoted treasurer of Viking and an in- 
fluence in the business end of publishing. John 
J. Mullen, the sales manager, is a bookman 
bred in the bone: staunch upholder of an 


some 


pé ast season. 


Grie sser, 
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honorable tradition through twoscore years of 
bookselling, nearly half of them with Viking. 
Patricia MacManus, daughter of the Irish poet, 
Seamus MacManus, is the spritely genie of 
Viking’s public relations. 

Since soon after the founding, the man re- 
sponsible for the physical appearance of Viking 
books has been Milton Glick. Trained by Wil- 


liam Edwin Rudge, he has won many awards 


for design, and he now plays a responsible role 


in many Viking projects far beyond the produc- 
tion end. for example, who con- 
tributed largely to the conception of the Porta- 
ble Library, as well as to the Columbia-Viking 
Desk Enc yclopedia, a major Viking effort that 
of the firm’s best trademarks 
and proudest possessions. Other Viking prize- 
winners, and most of its beautiful Junior Books, 
have been designed by Morris Colman. 

While Viking is one of the few major pub- 
lishers with no text or technical book depart- 
ment, its books are widely used in colleges and 
standard works on library shelves. 
Its relations with and libraries are 
a School and Library Service 
department headed by Elizabeth Eulass. At 
conferences and in personal calls and through 
a wide correspondence, Betty Eulass has come 
known a friend by 
and librarians everywhere. : 

Viking has no direct association with any 
English publishing firm, but works with all of 
them. It has its own literary representative, 
for scouting and exchange of information, in 
Gwenda David in London. 
Many of its most renowned authors are British. 


It was he, 


hi is be scome one 


many are 
schools 
maintained by 


to be and called teachers 


the person of 
The roster includes, besides those already men- 
tioned, such names as Rumer Godden, Walter 
de la Mare, Henry Green, Robert Henriques, 
and Peter Quennell. 

If you ask a Viking editor what has given 
him the greatest satisfaction, he is torn between 
two answers. Is it the unheralded manuscript 
which he was the first to recognize, or the 
author long believed in, but never very suc- 
cessful, who suddenly comes into his own? Of 
the former, one Viking is likely to recall first or 
second books that were forerunners of literary 
careers: The Time of Man by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, or Alexander Woollcott’s While Rome 
Burns, or Three O'Clock Dinner by Josephine 
Pinckney, or Nightrunners of Bengal by John 
Masters. Another may think of single titles 
that are still magic in Viking memories and in 
the minds of many readers, such as Twenty 
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Years A’-Growing, or The Circus of Doctor Lao, 
or The Honorable Picnic, or Kamongo—all first 
books by unknown authors. Of the other type 
sudden hits that lifted their authors to a new 
level—were such books as Franz Werfel’s Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh, Graham Greene’s The 
Heart of the Matter, Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath, Saul Bellow’s Augie March, and last 
year's The Tree of Man by Patrick White. 

If most of these are fiction, that is not to say 
that Viking has been less interested in non-fic- 
and books reflecting the current scene. 
There is almost a pattern to be seen in such a 
sequence as Al Smith’s Up to Now, “Boss” 
Flynn’s You're the Boss, Frances Perkin’s The 
Roosevelt I Knew, the Forrestal Diaries, Gen- 
eral Dean’s Story, and the Memoirs of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle—all Viking landmarks. In the 
sciences, too, it has kept up to date with such 
titles as Selig Hecht’s Explaining the Atom and 
the books by Kaempffert, and Wills 
Ley. For a long time it had the curious dis- 
tinction of publishing only a single mystery 
writer: Rex Stout. While others have 
been added, the annual or semi-annual Nero 
Wolfe volume is still a seasonal rite. To men- 
tion more of its representative authors would 
turn this into a catalog—and today the Viking 
than a thousand titles! 


tion 


Gamow, 


now 


catalog contains more 


Viking’s editors like to believe that publish- 
ing is a profession as well as a business. Sev- 
eral of them have taken active roles in the gen- 
eral affairs of the industry, and—in a world of 
too much specialization- they have kept alive 
their interests in the world outside of publish- 
ing. For three years of World War II, Harold 
Guinzburg served in the Office of War Infor- 
mation. He has since a force in such 
activities as Freedom House and the National 
Committee on Reading Development, has 
talked and written on aspects of books today, 
and is currently the President of the Book 
Publisher’s Council. Ben Huebsch, an accom- 
plished musician, has also for many years been 
Treasurer of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and has served asa national representa- 
tive on UNESCO. Marshall Best, who has 
translated from the French and sometimes even 
writes poems, was secretary of the Council on 
Books in Wartime, and has been treasurer of 
the P.E.N. Robert Ballou, Malcolm Cowley, 
and Keith Jennison are authors in their own 
right—Mr. Jennison’s latest, The Boys and 
Their Mother, is a current V iking leader. 


been 
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PREBOUND QUALITY > 


35 Fall Selections now Available 
IN THE “BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOK CLUB 


The Book Club started this year with a total 
of 60 books: 25 for spring—35 for fall. 
The 60 books are divided into five age 
groups with 12 titles in each group. The 
value of the 60 books is $171.90, but 
members of the Bound-To-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Book Club get them for only 
$156.60—a saving of almost 10% in cash 
and more than that in time . . . any book 
not desired may be returned for full credit. 
Save time selecting books, save time mak- 


CARRIES THIS SEAL 


ing out individual orders, save money on the 
purchase price, save more money by get- 
ting Bound-To-Stay-Bound prebound books. 
The 35 fall books now available have a 
total value of $100.73. Your cost as a 
member is only $91.35—enough to buy 
extra books. Start with the fall selection 
or with the complete 1956 selection—SEND 
FOR YOUR MEM- 

BERSHIP APPLICA- 

TION TODAY! 


Ome, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
*“‘BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the 
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President’s Report to Council 


This will be a very short report of the Associa- 
tion’s business as seen from the y antage point 
of the presidential office. The vear 1955-56 
may well go down in ALA history as a year of 
fruition following years of sustained effort and 
careful planning. The passage of the Library 
Services Bill culminates ten vears of hi or work 
by the profession at large and of inspired 
leadership from the Washington Office. The 
Management Survey, 
implementation, 
study by the 
activity committees and the membership at 
large. Public Library Service to America, the 
preliminary statement of revised standards for 
public libraries, is much more than a revision 
of the Post-War Standards for Public Libraries 
issued in 1943. This new revision seems des- 
tined to be a milestone in the development and 
upgrading of the public library and represents 
the best thinking of the profession. During 
the vear the Executive Board has authorized 
and ALA Headquarters has inaugurated a Pub- 
lic Relations Office which is already attacking 
our three-fold problem: recruiting for librarian- 
ship, membership promotion, and public rela- 
tions. 

May I suggest today that while we 


now in the final stages of 
is the result of 
Association, 


even longer 


through its various 


can take 
great satisfaction in these accomplishments, 
they must be regarded as a series of thresholds 
leading to even greater efforts than we have 
yet expe nded. Let us begin with the Library 
Services Bill. Many of us have wondered, if 
this legislation should become law, where we 
would turn to secure the personnel to imple- 
ment so large a program of library develop- 
ment as is here envisioned. Now that the bill 
has become law, this is perhaps the most im- 
portant consideration before the librarians of 
the nation. The state agencies have done a 
good job in readying state plans and as a re- 
sult they know the needs of their unserved 
areas and in general how to proceed in arrang- 
ing demonstrations and providing larger area 
service under the terms of the law. 

What we do not know is precise ‘ly how much 
staff this five year program will inv ‘olve or how 
we are to secure this increased personnel. In 
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ALA President, 1955-56 


my own state of Washington, 
our state librarian, 
for one 


Miss Reynolds, 
and I have estimated that 
region alone, a region which should 
have a high priority because of its need, dem- 
onstrations and increased service would call 
for fourteen additional professional librarians. 
This figure must be multiplied several times to 
take care of the needs of this one state. Bear 
in mind that this service to rural ayeas cannot 
depend on untrained or newly trained person- 
nel who may be on the ground. If these 
demonstrations are to sell good library service 
to people who have never had it or who have 
had such inferior samples as not to be im- 
pressed, then we must place dynamic people 
in charge. They must understi ind the library 
potential and they must be good organizers. 

There is only one answer to this problem 
that I can see. This involves a mobilization 
of library personnel for the five year duration 
of this legislation. The larger libraries in each 
state will have, I believe, a responsibility to 
loan staff and to involve themselves in every 
way possible to insure a successful termina- 
tion to this legislation, which seeks in a five 
year period to bring good library service to 
millions of our people now without it. The 
leadership which has made this legislation 
possible has come from libraries and commu- 
nities which have and appreciate good library 
service. Now that the enabling legislation has 
been provided, the same people and the same 
communities must follow through and make 
sure that the best possible use is made of the 
funds provided. The profession has much at 
stake and we dare not fumble or miss this op- 
portunity. Furthermore, I can see an impor- 
tant by-product in a complete mobilization for 
the successful imple mentation of the Library 
Service legislation. Let us hope this will pro- 
vide a final blow to parochialism in our libraries 
and that at the end of the five year period we 
shall really have a national network of li- 
braries, a library system which will give equal 
service to all our people. I believe that im- 
mediate planning on the national level is a 
top priority with every member of this Associ- 
ation cooperating throughout the forty-eight 
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states. With the swiftest action possible, we 
are likely to find ourselves a year in arrears in 
taking advantage of this legislation. 

Public Library Service in America, the re- 
vised standards for public libraries, is a worthy 
successor to the National Plan for Public Li- 
brary Service and the Public Library Inquiry, 
and will become indispensable to every public 
library in this country. Under some seventy 
guiding principles and two hundred objective 
standards, the public library is analyzed under 
such headings as Structure and government; 

Book and non-book materials; Per- 
Technical services; and Physical facil- 


Service; 
sonnel; 
ities, 

It is indeed fortunate that this monumental 
work is completed as the Library Services Bill 
becomes law. We face increased demands for 
information about what constitutes good library 
service. It is no accident that in the revised 
standards we find this statement: 


Libraries, working together, sharing their 
and materials, can meet the full 
needs of their readers. This cooperative ap- 
proach on the part of libraries is the most 
important single recommendation of | this 
document. Without joint action, most 
American libraries probably will never be 


services 


able to come up to the standard necessary 


to meet the needs of their constituencies.” 


This emphasis on cooperation is most timels 
as we face the tremendous task of providing 
twenty-seven million American citizens living 
in rural areas with library service. Our library 
service legislation and these new revised stand- 
ards will work together to make the concept of 
larger area service not ideal but a 
practical first consideration in every state of 
the Union. 

I would ask the special consideration of the 
Council in the implementation of the manage- 
ment survey. The speci: al committee for im- 
ple mentation has accomplished wonders, work- 
ing against time on an assignment which has 
presented many problems. The change-over 
has progressed as smoothly as could have been 
expected, considering the complexity of our 
organization. 

Recently fear has been e xpressed that be- 
cause we have not yet been able to assign 
clearly distinct fields to each division or to 
differentiate between policy and operations as 
these affect the Council and the new Executive 
Committee of the Council, we may have diff- 
culty in avoiding duplication of function and 
other problems which we are trying to correct. 


only an 
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Some of these decisions, perhaps, can be made 
best after the new organization is in operation. 
There will undoubtedly have to be a shake- 
down period for adjustments. The important 
thing to realize now is that SCIMS has kept 
the Council, the Executive Board, and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary continuously informed and 
everything possible has been done to imple- 
ment the basic objectives, which include a 
single governing body for the Association in 
the form of a Council with an Executive Com- 
mittee selected from Council membership and 
responsible to the governing body, a member- 
ship organization providing for participation of 
members both by type of library and by type 
of work, and a centralized staff at Head- 
quarters, 

As the new organization gets under way we 
must all realize that the Council is the key to 
the new relationships, and the Council must 
learn to assume its new role as the governing 
body of the Association. With regard to the 
relationship between the Council and the new 
Executive Committee, the Council should be 
vigilant in understanding and protecting its 
prerogatives. The will of the Association has 
been clearly expressed. There have been no 
or dissenting voices in the desire to 
It is of the utmost im- 


minority 
get on with the job. 


portance that we do not lose sight of the ulti- 


mate our preoccupation with the ma- 
chinery of implementation. 

A word about the Public Relations Office. 
It also comes at a most favorable time and is 
launched under good auspices, with Len Ar- 
nold in charge. I would be less than candid, 
however, if I did not point out that compared 
to our need, this effort is far too small and 
far too circumscribed to make full and imagi- 
native use of the many opportunities that could 
be ours. Here again the library service legis- 
lation will greatly increase the need for good 
public relations. Never have libraries been so 
needed or so well regarded. Perhaps never 
again will there be an opportunity to bring 
the library story so forcefully to the attention 
of our citizens as will be possible in the next 
The trouble is that it cannot be 
It will have to be done 
it will take real 


goal 


five years. 
done with pennies. 
boldly and courageously and 
money. 

Eleven years ago we rolled up our sleeves 
and raised’ upwards of $100,000, mostly out of 
our own pockets, to start the W ashington 
Office. That dream has paid off and today 
we face the reality of a large increase in library 
coverage. 
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Perhaps the success of the Washington Office hard work, fine cooperation and unfailing spirit 
should encourage us to make larger plans. I of all of you who have contributed to make the 
myself would vote to take from endowment  vear a success. No one can serve in this office 
sufficient funds to establish a really effective without acquiring a new awareness of the 
Public Relations Office, one which would bring = many contributions made by the membership 
the library into focus and highlight it as the to the activities and programs which head up 
important educational force we know it can be. under ALA auspices. This has been an event- 
We have an unprecedented opportunity as we ful vear because of the sound planning which 
bring library service to our rural areas. has been carried on by the Association. With 

As the Association year draws to a close, _ the increasing efficiency which will come from 
there are many portents favorable to libraries. our reorganization, I am sure ALA is headed 
I am thinking particularly of the increasing in- for even greater achievement and influence. 
terest of lay groups in libraries and library 


* 

development as typified here in the South by KKK National «x Ak 
the project “Operation Library” being c arried ete wy 
on by the Arkansas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Friends of Libraries and trustee groups 
are becoming increasingly active as they come 
to understand more fully their role in library 
development. We librarians must realize that 
this growing interest of our citizens calls for 
creative and dynamic leadership on the part of 
the profession if we are to make the library 
serve the needs of all the people. 

I have appreciated the privilege of serving 
as your president for the past year and I wish 
to express my appreciation and thanks for the 
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ALA Trustee Citations of Merit 1956 


Mrs. Otis G. Wilson 


by Dora Ruth Parks 


Dora Ruth Parks, executive secretary of the 


West Virginia Library Commission since 1945, 
is currently a member of the Statistics Com- 
mittee, ALA Public Libraries Division, and a 
member of the executive board of the West Vir- 
ginia Library Association. 


Her two high-spirited sons had continued to 
scrap. Now they were at it again in the back 
vard, Mrs. Wilson was washing dishes; she 
drew a pan of water, w alked to the back door, 
and threw it on the boys. The reaction of 
one of them was to laugh. Helen Wilson’s 
laughter joined theirs. 

Resourcefulness is one of Mrs. Otis G. Wil- 
son’s strong characteristics. Her sense of 
humor contributes to perspective. At board 
meetings, she has been known to “throw a 
pan of water” and thus bring various problems 
sharply into focus. 

True leadership is the art of sharing re- 
sponsibility with others. This characteristic 
in the woman chiefly responsible for sparking 
West Virginia’s library development at the 
state level has always been evident, but espe- 
cially so since 1941, when the West Virginia 
Library Commission received its first appropri- 
ation and funds were at last available for or- 
ganization and long-planned extension work. 
Mrs. Wilson would be the first to agree that it 
would be extremely difficult to choose the 
Commission member who has done most for 
the advancement of the Commission’s program. 
The five-“man” board has always been a team 
of unselfish laymen with thought only for get- 
ting the job done. In addition to regular at- 
tendance at quarterly meetings, members make 
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field trips and hold Commission meetings in 
the field in order to learn reactions to the Com- 
mission’s program and to make sure that pol- 
icies are applicable to local situations. Recog 
nition of Mrs. Wilson as one of the recipients 
of the Trustee Award of the American Library 
Association is a tribute to her stamina, and 
undiscouraged effort in the vears prior to 1941, 
as well as her teamwork since on the West 
Virginia Library Commission, 

As a club leader, president of the West 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, and a 
member of the National Committee of that 
organization, she has exercised leadership in 
the state and nation. Through her initiative, a 
survey of public libraries was made in 1938 by 
Paul Noon and Mildred Sandoe and paid for 
by the West Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This survey, publicized during Mrs. 
Wilson’s administration, resulted in the organi- 
zation of the West Virginia “Better Library 
Movement”. The latter broadened the lead- 
ership concept to include men as well as 
women, lawyers, homemakers, educators, and a 
wide variety of associations ranging from the 
State Parent Teachers’ Association to the State 
Nurses’ Association, and Home Demonstration 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Wilson's reliance on professional librar- 
ians has always been fundamental to her ef- 
forts, particularly in her association with the 
American headquarters 
staff early in Commission history. Regional 
library laws in West Virginia show the influ- 
ence of Julia Wright Merrill who worked 
closely with Mrs. Wilson. (Continued on pg. 504) 
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Eugene A. Burdick 


A. Burdick was born October 15, 1912 
family ranch near Williston, North 
His father, widely known U.S. Re pre- 

Usher L. Burdick and his mother, 

Emma C. Robertson, were both graduates of 

the State Normal School at Mayville, North 

Dakota and of the University of Minnesota. 

While his father was launching a long and 
lawver, stockman, 


Eugene 
on the 
Dakota. 
sentative 


distinguished 
legislator, attorney and 
his mother became an active 
an organization of civic 


career aS a 
prosecuting congress- 
man, member of 
Woman’s Civic League, 
minded housewives who, for obvious reasons, 
were interested in establishing a public library 
for the young city of Williston. They had re- 
called the late James J. Hill of Great Northern 
Railway fame having named this pioneer city 
in honor of his friend, Daniel Willis James, a 
prominent stockholder in the company. The 
elder James had passed on, but his son, the 
late Arthur Curtiss James, continued to build 
a future in railroad stocks. He re: adily re- 
sponded to the idea that a library to commem- 
orate the name of his father would be a lasting 
and fitting memorial. Funds for the erection 
of the building were provided and the struc- 
ture was completed in 1911. It was named the 
James Memorial Library and was managed by 
a board of trustees. Through the services of 
the late Bessie Baldwin, a trained librarian, 
public library service was launched. 

Little Eugene Burdick made his introductory 
visit to the library in 1918 when Miss Baldwin, 
looming large above him, selected his first 
book—Little Black Sambo. How proud he was 
to be issued a library card and to take home 
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his first book. This good impression proved to 
have a lasting effect as he continued to use the 
library. He appreciate od its value to him and 
to others and in due time became an important 
influence |in its preservation. 

Eugene was graduated from Williston High 
School in 1929. By that time, his brother 
Quentin was attending the University of Min- 
To augment the family resources, their 
father purchased from a receiver in bankruptcy 
a book store in Minneapolis. The father, by 
remote control, and the two brothers oper rated 
the book store under the name of Northwest 
Book Exchange until the bottom of the depres- 
sion in February, 1933. The book store ex- 
perience not only provided the boys with in- 
come to finance their college education, but 
broadened their experience with books of all 
kinds, and afforded them vast opportunity to 
meet people in all walks of life. 

Eugene Burdick received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from the University of Minnesota 
in 1933 and his Bachelor of Laws degree in 
1935. In his senior year in law school he 
worked as a student librarian. After admission 
to the bar of North Dakota in 1935 he began 
the practice of law at Williston, while his 
father was serving as a Representative in Con- 
gress. 

In 1938 Eugene was elected State’s Attorney 
of Williams County, of which Williston is the 
county seat. He continued to serve in that 
capacity until January 1, 1945, when he de- 
voted all of his professional time to the prac- 
tice of law, with offices in the Westergaard 
Building. (Continued on page 504) 
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(Mrs. Otis G. Wilson, continued) Furthermore, hei 
encouragement of a legislative committee in 
the West Virginia Library Association as early 
as 1937 in the pro- 
fession as well as her library 
development in West Virginia must be pref- 
aced with a strong, effective legal basis. Even 
the law which enables West Virginia to receive 
Federal funds for public library development 
came into being as a result of Mrs. Wilson’s 
continuing efforts for good basic legislation for 


indicates her confidence 
conviction that 


public libraries. 

It is gratifving to know that Mrs. Wilson 
has seen regional library development in West 
Virginia even though there were many long 
vears, often discouraging ones, when she was 
helping to build the foundation on which large 
units of library Mrs. 
Wilson’s vears of Commission service have cov- 
ered its beginnings in Monroe County through 
the growing concept of regional library devel- 
opment in the five-county Alpha Region and 
the survey and beginning of a second regional 
library composed of Harrison and Upshur 
Counties. 

Her family had 


service would grow. 


’ part in her library activ- 
ities. Her son, a law student at West Vir- 
ginia University during the drafting of the 
regional library law, worked out details in his 
Her husband, a leader in the field of 
education, and Dean of Marshall College, was 
always a good balance wheel for Mrs. Wilson 
in her enthusiasm to get things done. It was 
he who kept her straight on such details as 
“members of the House are elected for two 
year terms, not four.” 

Mrs. Wilson met her husband when they 
were both students at West Virginia Univer- 
sitv. Their marriage in 1913 while he was her 
principal in the Elkins, West Virginia, school 
sy stem made her a full-fledged West Virginian. 

“All work and no play” is contrary to Mrs. 
Wilson’s philosophy of life. “What are 
doing for she often reminds. In 
1954, she sailéd for England where her 
ternal grandfather was born in New Castle-on- 
Tyne. The family later settled in St. Ignace, 
Michigan, where Mrs. Wilson was born. The 
trip to visit her English relatives extended to 
Paris and included a shopping spree for Paris 
frocks for each of the five small granddaugh- 
ters! But Mrs. Wilson responds with equal 
enthusiasm to an early-morning walk with a 
staff member burdened with regional library 
problems, surcease from library talk to ob- 
serve a flower garden in full bloom, or a game 


classes. 


vou 
recreation?” 
ma- 
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of cards after a strenuous Commission meeting 
which has gone on all day and late into the 
evening. The comment which prefaces such a 
pace change is “Clear your mind of details so 
vou can get some sleep.” 

Energy, optimism, courage, a wide knowl- 
edge of books, and a belief in the importance 
of public libraries to the farm families, the coal 

camps, the city and the village—these charac- 
teristics of hers helped the West Virginia Li- 
brary Commission get its bearings and then 
get on with the job for which it was created. 

Her interest in the staff has always been 
heartening. She has always insisted on profes- 
sional librarians for professional positions, and 
wise use of such personnel for professional 
duties. In addition to her ability to drive hard 


for objectives, she has never failed to manifest 


her genuine concern for staff welfare. “You 
have made real progress”, a favorite expression 
of hers, has often turned the insurmountable 
into an approachable problem. West Vir- 
ginia is proud of Mrs. Wilson as a good trustee 
and as a representative of dedicated Commis- 
sion membership. 

Because of her optimistic tenacity, the West 
Virginia Library C ommission has had a chance 


to “make real progress”. 


LT SS 


(Eugene A. Burdick cont.) 

Mrs. Minnie |. Westergaard, wife and later 
widow of the owner of the office building, had 
been a member of the board of trustees for 
the James Memorial Library for a number of 
vears. In 1948 she called to the attention of 
the young lawver the need for new interest 
and a new approach to the problems of the 
library which had been complicated by the 
ravages of a great depression, by drought, and 
by community indifference. He accepted ap- 
pointment as a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees and his work thereafter on that board 
largely as a basis for the citation 
awarded him. 

Attorney Burdick also served as secretary of 
the Williston Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Williston, 
Exalted Ruler of the local Elks lodge, secre- 
tary-treasurer, vice-president and president of 
the State Bar of North Dakota, 
chapter chairman and roll call chairman of the 
American Red Cross, in numerous other 
civic capacities. 

He was appointed District Judge of the 


served 


Association 


and 
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Fifth Judicial District of North Dakota effec- 

tive June 1, 1953 to fill an unexpired term, and 

has since been re-elected without opposition What happened between the Old 
to a six vear term. 

Judge Burdick is a member of Sigma Nu 
fraternity, an honorary member of Phi Alpha 
Delta, a national legal fraternity. He is a 
member of the Civic eA ffairs Committee of the THE Jews FROM 
Williston Chamber of Commerce, is on the ad- 
visory board of the Florence Crittenden Home 
at Fargo, North Dakota, and is a consultant to Cyrus TO Herod 
the State Library Board. He is also a member 
of the American Bar Association and the Amer- 5) 
ican Judicature Society. by NORMAN H. SNAITH 

His sister, Eileen, married a lawyer, Robert 
W. Levering and resides in Mount Vernon, \ succinct history of the religious and 
Ohio. She is a graduate of the University of political development of the Jewish 
Minnesota and the University of Colorado. ' people during the five centuries preced- 
His brother, Quentin Burdick, also a graduate ing the birth of Jesus. Concise, readable, 
of the Universitv of Minnesota, is an attorney and accurate information for every person 
at Fargo, North Dakota. who wants to better understand the Bible. 

Married to May Picard of Bainville, Mon- $2.50 
tana, a registered nurse, on February 14, 1939, 

Judge Burdick is the father of two children- 

William Eugene, age 15, and Elizabeth Jane, ABINGDON PRESS 
age 11. He resides with his family at 812 East 810 Broadway © Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Fourth Avenue, Williston, North Dakota. 


and the New Testaments? 


Overdue Finds 


“Portsmouth, Dominica—I must admit I find it difficult to believe that their tiny wooden 
houses, far smaller than the modern caravan, which sleep and feed at least ten assorted members 
of a family, could possibly also contain books. All the same, I see those dark industrious heads 
bent over some tome in a library; I meet a smiling Creole, buying a copy of Reach for the Sky 
which has cost him a large lump of his weekly salary; and on the tiny public launch which took 
me up the coast of Dominica, from Roseau to Portsmouth, I sit next to an earnest youth w ho is 
studying French Polishing.” 

Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ Record, April 21, 1956 OLWEN LAWTON 
Submitted by Mildred A. Freeney, University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, Kansas West Indies Newsletter No. 5 


When certain kinds of books come in, it is difficult to keep life out. And as soon as the first 
step is made in venturing a little further afield, a bounteous and illimitable prospect beckons 
the explorer on, even though, as in this case, he may have nothing but the candle of curiosity 
and the will-o’-the-wisp of enquiring ignorance to light him on his way. 
eee eee WALTER DE LA MARE 
Submitted by: Margaret Stapleton, Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma, Washington Desert Islands and Robinson Crusoe 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
und allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘‘Overdue Finds,’’ ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Il. 
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Fall, 1956 
9 IMPORTANT TITLES 
EAST IS EAST 


Peter Fingesten 

Cuts away the mystery surrounding Eastern re- 
ligions by discussing the fundamental differ- 
ences between the leading Eastern beliefs and 
Christianity. September 3 $3.00 


COUNSELING AND THEOLOGY 

William E. Hulme 

The relationship between Christian theology and 
pastoral counseling. Discusses the needs of those 
who come for counsel, the religious aspect of 
counseling and the ways in which the church 
can make the individual feel acceptance 
October 1 $3.75 


PARISH PRACTICE 
Paul J. Hob 


An up-to-date edition of the popular book on 
church administration. Now ready $3.50 


THE TIMES TEST THE CHURCH 
Frederick K. Wentz 


What is the influence of the Protestant Church 
in this country? Are we in the midst of a re- 
read vival? A highly readable book of interest to 
every church goer. Foreword by Dr. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. October 8 $1.95 


aL 
rel 


PT iene 


aaa ee TO ENJOY GOD 

co a, Ruth M. Berry 
A warm-hearted self portrait of a woman who 
has devoted her life to service as a full-time 
Protestant church worker. By the author of 
HIGH IS THE WALL. October 1 $3.50 


A THEOLOGY FOR CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
T. A. Kantonen 

For the first time a summary of the doctrines of 
evangelical theology underlying Christian stew- 
ardship. By one of America’s outstanding theo- 


Mase BOF logians. October 1 $2.00 
ied & 
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National advertising in newspapers and magazines 
Circulars available for book store imprint 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Check your stock of these books-additional national advertising. 


BRIDE'S PRAYER BOOK HIGH IS THE WALL _— LUTHER THE MOMENT BEFORE GOD 


Martin J. Heinecken 


An interpretation of Kierkegaard as a Christian. 
Organizes and clarifies his work, bringing out 
clearly the Christian meaning within the exis- 
tentialist method. September 3 $5.95 


UNIFORM LESSON COMMENTARY—1957 
Edited by Donald R. Pichaske 


A complete one-volume resource book based on 
the Interdenominational Sunday School Les- 
sons. October 1 $2.95 


PUT YOUR FAITH TO WORK 
Karl H. A. Rest 


Christian faith and the definite responsibilities 
of church membership. October 8. $2.75 
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. by Frank J. Anderson, head of the Baring Avenue branch of the 
East Chicago Public Library. 


It was rather late, but I decided to finish reading Rider’s biography 
of Melvil Dewey before retiring. I fixed up one of my favorite sand- 
wiches of corned beef, cheese, strawberry jam and sliced onion on 
pumpernickel to sustain me as I read. Finally finishing the book and 
the sandwich I went to bed, and lay there rumbling and ruminating 
on the amazing Melvil and his propensity for innovation. | finally 
dozed off into a jet-propelled extrapolator machine which whisked me 
into the future and dropped me in a large American city in front of 
the public library. The facade wasn't too impressive. A Greek revival 
style building with “CARNEGIE LIBRARY—1902” chiseled in the 
stone over the entrance. 

“Looks like my hometown library,” I muttered, entering the build- 
ing. A man with a slide rule sticking out of his pocket, who claimed 
to be the librarian, took me in tow. 

“As a librarian you should know that you can’t judge a book by its 
cover,” he chided, “Wait until you look over this operation before you 
form an opinion. 

“We have just gotten permission from the Board of Trustees and 
the City Commission to raze this obsolete monstrosity and utilize the 
space as a heliport for our patrons. But until it is r azed we have our 
reading rooms and stacks here. This section hasn’t been comple tely 
modernized and is still only partially automated. This lag in modern- 
ization is due mainly to the opposition of some local sentimentalists 
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who object to wrecking the 
and also object 
book 
collection on microfilm. 
The old fashioned book 
with its lack of uniformity 
in size is just a space wast- 
ing nuisance. The books 
in these stacks will be 
microfilmed by next year 
and the films moved be- 
low to central storage be- 
fore we level the building. 
The physical books will be 
shredded and_ sold _ for 
waste paper. Which will 
not only supplement our 
income, but is somewhat of 
a patriotic duty since the 
government paper 
for boxes to pack the com- 
ponent parts of nuclear de- 


building 


to having the entire 


needs 


vices, 

“So vou see 
tional 
completely 


this transi- 
department _ isn't 
modern, but 
we've progressed pretty 
far in the last fifty years. 
We still circulate the old 
fashioned, relatively heavy 
books, but shelving and 
delivery of books re- 


quested by 
been speeded up. 
lation is handled by an old 
1956 model Vaculux elec- 


patrons has 
Circu- 


tronic brain, 

“Card catalog? 
things went by the 
Had quite a fight on our hands before we were 
able to get rid of them. Obstructive tactics 
by the old die-hards, you know. Their favorite 
argument was; a library just isn’t a library with- 
out a card catalog for the use of the general 
public. Utterly absurd argument, of 
Some fuddy-duddies are present in 
century who try to obstruct progress. Con- 
cepts change with the times and at our pres- 
ent level of development we are really a 
materials center rather than a in the 
dictionary sense of the word. 

“Patrons were always getting confused and 
bogged down in the intricacies of using the 
card catalog. You know how library patrons 
are! They either don’t know what they want, 
or they get the author and title confused. We 
had to employ a full time staff member whose 


Heavens, those outmoded 


boards twenty years ago. 


course, 
every 


library 
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sole duty was un-bewildering our patrons. 


Now two electronic technicians handle the en 
tire three level operation here. 

“Let me show you our circulation set-up and 
see how it compares for the better with the old 
fashioned ways of the Fifties. Let’s eavesdrop 
on this person who is about to speak into the 
microphone which activates the Vaculux. Time 
this transaction.” 

Patron speaking into mike: “I'd like a book 
by Herman Wilson, or was it Wilson Herman? 
I think the title is Thoughts for the Cobalt 
Age. That's all the information I have except 
that I know it is a big thick book with a green 
binding.” 

“Notice that red light on top of the rectangu- 
lar book delivery and charging unit? The 
cabinet that looks like a cigarette vending ma- 
chine. That red light means that the Vaculux 
is working on the patron’s request. If there 
are errors in author or title the machine will 
unscramble them. 

“Peek into the stack room and you'll see the 
electronic book plucker at work. There, it 
book, now it’s placing it in the pneu- 
delivery See the light turn green 
on the book delivery unit? The patron is in- 
serting his library card into a slot in the unit 
which automatically charges the book and op- 
erates the contact which drops the book down 
to the delivery slot for him to pick up. That 
transaction took ten seconds, Rather slow. | 
must tell our engineer about this, the franasort 
contacts are probably dirty. 

“Let’s see what book the patron got. A 
small, slim volume with a _ red_ binding, 
Thoughts for Today by Herbert Williams. No, 
the machine didn’t make an error, that’s the 
book the patron wanted all the time. 

“See how much better and faster service 
we can give without searching the catalog, or 
having the circulation librarian trying to di- 
vine what book the patron is looking for? In 
case a book is out in circulation when it is 
requested the automatic book plucker touches 
the spot where the book should be which 
makes electrical contact with an IBM ma- 
chine. The IBM machine searches the circu- 
lation records which are kept on IBM cards, 
and delivers a typed note to the requesting 
patron reporting the status of the book. 

“Mechanical difficulties? Not many. Oh, 
a couple of years ago some contacts jammed 
and all the machine would deliver for two days 
was Norman Vincent Peale’s Power of Positive 
Thinking. The city was just crowded with 
determinedly happy people that week. 


has the 


matic tube. 
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let’s take the elevator down to the 
level and our Readers’ Service De- 

Half this level is devoted to 100 
four foot square cubicles for our readers, and 
the other half to our This 
fifty foot level as all 
external street level level 
excluded. Sound-proofing deadens the patrons’ 
voices, footsteps and other local noises. We 
are completely air-conditioned so that we may 
maintain temperature, humidity and ventilation 
at the optimum level for both patrons and ma- 
terials. 

‘Each cubicle is outfitted with a comfortable 
chair, a microphone and a 3’ x 5’ viewing 
screen, All a patron has to do to make known 
his wants is to speak into the microphone. Our 
electronic equipment immediately goes to work 
on the request and the desired item is pro- 
jected onto the screen in a matter of seconds. 
A page or a picture may be held on the screen 
as desired, the length of time being 
controlled by the patron. Our materials center 
has books, periodicals, newspapers, pictures, 
maps and movies all recorded on two milli- 
film. Anything in the collection may 
be projected individual viewing 
screens. 

“Twenty private listen- 
ing rooms. We have musical performances, 
speeches, books and lectures recorded on tape 
that may be heard at the listener’s re quest. We 
also have a te lephone readers’ service that is 
handled on a subscription basis for a nominal 
fee. Patrons phone their requests for filmed 
or recorded materials and we transmit the ma- 
terials to them through their home television 
sets, or hi-fi equipment. This is sent on a 
closed channel so some wise guy can’t ‘free- 
load’ on our service. 

“Acquisitions and processing are 
the seventy-five foot level. This is where we 
have our radio and TV sending and receiving 
equipment, and our photographic and record- 
ing laboratories. We have standing orders for 
500 scholarly and general periodicals and ten 
newspapers. These are telephotoed to us by 
the publishers as they are printed, and auto- 
matically transcribed on the 2mm film for our 
files. Books are treated in the same manner. 
We have standing orders with all the univer- 
sity presses who telephoto their total publish- 
ing output to us as it is printed, We have 
agreements with the major American trade 
publishers to receive all their output of books 
costing more than five dollars. The theory 
behind the five dollar price being that this bot- 


“Here, 
fifty toot 
partment. 


materials storage. 


is rather advantageous, 


and air noises are 


as long 


meter 
onto the 


of our cubicles are 


done on 
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tom limit will catch all their meritorious books. 
European publishers haven't automated too 
well, and transatlantic photo transmission is 
rather poor. The European publishers cartels 
that the book as well as the film be 
purchased, so we buy foreign publications in the 


re quire 
traditional book form. Of course we microfilm 
them as soon as received and pulp the books. 

“The pride and joy of our library is the 
reference collection, located on the third level, 
180 feet underground. This department is 
completely independent of the other two de- 
partments. You may have wondered why we 
entered through an air lock. Well, the atmos- 
phere is artificially maintained here, The Oxy- 
nitrogen and carbon dioxide content of 
the atmosphere is rigidly controlled, as is the 
temperature and humidity. We are completely 
isolated here, and impervious to any type of 
bombing attack. 

“The reference department is divided physi- 
cally into three bays. Over here in this bay is 
a dormitory, kitchen and dining room ready to 
serve as an emergency shelter for 100 persons, 
and stocked with a month’s food supply. An- 
other bay houses the thousands of reels of mi- 
crofilmed reference material, and the electronic 
selection and reproduction equipment. The 
third bay is the public reference room furnished 
with individual tables and chairs, comfortable 
lounge furniture, and the two electronic brains 
which are the vitals of this department. 

“The smaller of the two brains is the patented 
READY REFERENCE ORACLE which is pre- 
pared to answer questions requiring only a 
brief answer. It handles such questions as 
“When was Christopher Columbus’ second 
voyage?’; ‘How many sides to a polyhedron?” 
or Who won the second race at Belmont?” 
The patron merely stands on a platform in 
front of the ORACLE and asks his question. 
You'll notice how the machine lights up like 

pin-ball machine, buzzes, whirs and ejects 
a small card. The card has the answer to the 
question printed on it, with the patron’s weight 
and fortune on the verso. 

“The larger machine is prepared to answer 
detailed re ‘ference questions. This outfit is 
called the T. J. WATKINS’ NUMBER TWO 
DELPHOS and has the legend THINK in- 
scribed across ,the top of it in ten inch purple 
neon tubing. The THINK sign is hooked into 
a ‘skiddoo’ plug and blinks on and off. The 
NUMBER TWO DELPHOS is operated like 
the ORACLE except that it has a console of 
push buttons for the patron to use in indicating 
his needs. For instance the console ,has but- 
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gt, YOUTH IN 
TROUBLE! 


Common Sense and 
Juvenile Delinquency 


HENRY RISCHE 


recognized 


1 \ 


ye 
comme” ve sent mie ‘ine 


HENRY od 


Based on observations of many 
authorities, this source book traces youth prob 
lems to their roots: 
and discipline, 
religion. Dr. Rische 
effective action in this valuable guide for par 
ents, teachers, 
interested in young people. 


A MAN SENT 
FROM GOD 


The Biography of Robert E. Speer 
W. REGINALD WHEELER 


Comprehensive, well documented biography of 
one of the best known, most influential preach- 
A leader in foreign mission work 


parents’ neglect, absence of 


includes suggestions for 


group leaders and all who are 


$2.50 


ers of his day. 


for nearly 50 years, Dr. Speer was a speaker 


of renown, and author or editor of 67 books. 
Introduction by John A. Mackay. $3.95 


STORY 
TALKS 
FROM 
ANIMAL 
LIFE 


35 Inspiring Tales 
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Term Paper, high school; Term Paper, 
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Answer; 


college: 


with the type of errors and bibliographies one 
would e xpect for the various educational levels. 
Another series of buttons for selecting the form 
the patron wishes his answer to be in are on 
the console. For example the patron can have 
his answer typed, microfilmed or taped.” 
These machines were very popular with the 
patrons and I had to wait a few minutes before 
I could question. Pushing the 
Brief Answer button I asked, “How did I get 
to be here in this library of the future?” The 
and clicked, whirred 
The buzzing seemed to continue 
for an inordinately long time and I finally re- 
turned to 1956 and shut off mv alarm clock. 


present my\ 


machine became activated, 
and buzzed. 
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Sister Jane Marie Barbour receiving the Letter Library Award from president Shaw. 
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Following the plan used successfully last year tion: Hutchinson, Kansas, Public Library 
et again under the sponsorship of the ALA and Norristown, Pennsylvania, Public Li- 
Board on Awards, the awards ceremonies dur- brary); 

ing the 1956 annual conference of the Ameri- County Libraries between 25,000 and 
can Library Association in Miami Beach were 100,000: Boonslick Regional Library, Se- 




















extended over four of the General Sessions and dalia, Missouri; 
two Council meetings, in addition to a presen- Public Libraries between 100.000 and 
tation made by one of the Divisions of ALA. 500,000 population: Oklahoma City, Okla- 
By so doing, a larger number of ALA organiza- homa, Libraries. (Honorable Mention: 
tions involved in choosing the recipients of the Miami, Florida, Public Library): 
various awards and citations were able to have County Libraries between 100.000 and 
a share in honoring the 1956 winners. 500,000 population: Kent County Library, 
Since 1956 marks the hundredth anniver- Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
sary of John Cotton Dana’s birth (1856-1929), Public Libraries over 500,000 population: 
John Boynton Kaiser, the present director of Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library. 
the Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, (Special Award: Dallas, Texas, Public Li- 
spoke briefly but movingly at the First Council brary); 
Session, Monday afternoon, June 18, of the State Libraries: Missouri State Library, 
many aspects of his predecessor's career. (See Jefferson City, Missouri. (Honorable Men- 
page 515.) The chairman of the ALA Board tion: Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore- 
on Awards announced the winners of the gon): 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, to whom School Libraries: Waco, Texas, High 
presentation of the framed citations was made School Library. (Honorable Mention: |. Cc. 
at a tea given by the Wilson Library Bulletin Donnell Junior High School, Findlay, Ohio): 
(co-sponsors of the awards with the ALA Pub- Air Force Libraries: Johnson Base Library, 
lic Relations Committee) at the Miami, Florida, Johnson Air Base, APO 994, San Francisco, 
Public Library later the same afternoon. The California; Eagle Club Librarv, 7100th Air 
SOG wienars ate ax follows: Base Group, APO 633, New York, (Special 





Award: Reserve Reference Libr: ary, Head- 
quarters Fourth Air Force, Hamilton Air 
Force Base, California): 





Public Libraries up to 25,000 population: 
Westerly, Rhode Island, Public Library. 


(Honorable Mention: Whitefish, Montana, 
Army Libraries: Camp OTSU, APO 9, 


Public Library); y , 
25,000 and San Francisco, California. (Honorable 


Public Libraries between 2! : 
100,000 population: thaieces Indiana, Mention: Camp Gordon, Georgia, Library 
System). ; 


Public Library. (Special Award: Decatur, 
Illinois, Public Library. Honorable Men- At the First General Session, Monday eve- 
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ning, June 18, President Richards presented 
the "Jose ph W. Lippincott Award of $500, 
which for ne arly two decades has been given 
annually for distinguished service in the pro- 
fession of librarianship, to Ralph A. Ulveling, 
Director of the Detroit, Michigan, Public Li 
brary. The Chairman of-the ALA Board on 
Awards read the citation of stating that “Mr. 
Ulveling’s professional accomplishments have 
included the exercise of constructive origi- 
nality in devising improvements in services to 
the public, courage in upholding library ideals, 
successful leadership in securing governmental 
changes beneficial to libraries, the 
ment of advanced, liberal personnel policies 
in the library field, as well as many other effec- 
tive contributions to the li- 
brary profession through writings and service. 
Even beyond the call of his own professional 
re sponsibilitie s, Mr. Ulveling has been the good 
citizen as a courageous defender of free 
to all shades of opinion 


establish- 


and constructive 


access 
and types of informa- 
tion and an effective proponent of inter-racial 
understanding in time of tension. In addition, 
his advice and counsel have been of inestima- 
ble value in promoting the use of the best in 
library practice in many communities through- 
out the world.” Joseph W. Lippincott, the 


donor of the award, who was present at the 


ceremony, also bestowed on Mr. Ulveling a 
medal engraved with the recipient’s name and 
the date of the award. This is an addition to 
the terms of the award which Mr. Lippincott 
included this vear for the first time, but which 
he is presenting to all previous recipients of 
this award as well as to this vear’s winner. 

At the same General Session, the chairman 
of the ALA Board on Awards announced the 
winner of the Melvil Dewey Medal, awarded 
for creative professional achievement of high 
order, particularly in the fields in which Melvil 
Dewey was actively interested. 
for 1956 was Miss Norah Albanell Mac-Coll, 
Head Reference Librarian of the Columbus 
Memorial Library of the Pan American Union. 

The award to Miss Albanell was based “upon 
her successful completion of the translation and 
essential adaptation into Spanish of the Fif- 
teenth Edition of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication, which was published in December 
1955. This arduous task required a high order 
of patience and perseverance, a complete com- 
mand of the English and Spanish languages, 
an awareness of the intricacies of Anglo- 
American culture on which the original Dewey 
Decimal Classification tables were based. and 


The recipient 
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their interpretation and relationship to the 
—— culture for which the Span- 
ish edition chiefly will be used. Miss 
Albanell, a native of Uruguay, is the fourth 
recipient of this annual award, the donor of 
which is the Forest Press, Incorporated. 

At the Second General Session on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 19, the recipients of the 1956 
Trustee Citations, Mrs. Otis G. Wilson of 
Huntington, West Virginia, and Judge Eugene 
A. Burdick of Williston, North Dakota, were 
presented by Miss Eleanor Plain, Chairman, 
ALA Jury on Citation of Trustees. (See the 
special article on Trustee Citations in this is- 
sue of the Bulletin, page 502.) 

At the Third General Session, Wednesday 
evening, June 20, the presiding officer, Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain represented the E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award of $1000 for ad- 
vanced study in the field of library work with 
children and young people to John F. Huebler, 
assistant librarian at the University of Michi- 
gan’s University Elementary School, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. Nancy Jane Day, the Chair- 
man of the Dutton-Macrae Committee an- 
nounced that Mr. Huebler plans to use the 
award to make a study a laboratory 
library may serve as a nucleus of varied serv- 
ices to children and teachers in the school it- 
self and outside the school. He wishes to 
experiment with new ways of interesting chil- 
dren in stories and books with emphasis on 
television and radio. The study will include 
coordination of two children’s programs with 
which he has worked: “Books and Around,” 
Talking Stone.” Mr. Huebler 
holds a graduate degree in library science from 
the University of Michigan. The Dutton- 
Macrae fellowship was established in 1952 by 
the E. P. Dutton Company in honor of two 
former presidents of this publishing house. 

At the same in the 
Rosemary Livsey, the chairman of the respon- 
sible coma ‘and also of the recipient of 
the Grolier Society Award, Miss Day also an- 
nounced (for the ALA Board on Awards) that 
Georgia Sealoff, librarian of the West Seattle 
High School Library had been selected to re- 
ceive this award in 1956. The award citation, 
which carries with it a check for $500, praised 
Miss Sealoff for “her work with the boys and 
girls of West Seattle High School to whom the 
school library, which they have helpe -d to plan 
and operate, is a vital force in their daily 
lives . . . her vision of what state library or- 
ganization might accomplish for school and 


of how 


and “Tales of a 


absence of 
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public libraries . . . her sound ability and quali- 
ties of leade srship that Py to make this 
possible . her belief in people and books 
and the potential that they have in bringing 
about world understanding which made her 
teaching experience at the Japan Library 
School at Keio University (in Tokyo) an in- 
spiration to the students who were to become 
school and children’s librarians. Miss 
Sealoff’s work in Japan was as visiting profes- 
sor, from 1952 to 1954. In addition to her 
present post, she has served in county library 
branch and bookmobile service, has been ac- 
tive in state and regional library and school 
associations and has contributed extensively to 
professional publications. The Grolier So- 
ciety, Incorporated established this award in 
the children’s and young people's field in 1953. 

At the Second Council Session on Thursday 
afternoon, June 21, Wyman W. Parker, a mem- 
ber of the ALA Board on Awards, announced 
the recipients of the two Letter Awards of $100 
each for outstanding library work representing 
humanitarian achievement. The first of these 
awards was presented to the University of 
Kansas Library at Lawrence, Kansas and re- 
ceived by its director, Mr. Robert G. Vosper, 
for an outstanding exhibition and catalog of 
banned books “which have survived Fire, the 
Sword and the Censors.” The citation said: 
“Free access to ideas and information has 
never been more important than in today’s 
divided world when all too often the timorous 
and bigoted seek to preserve national strength 
and unity by striving to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of those writings and expressions which, 
according to their own self- developed stand- 
ards, they believe to be pernicious. ... In 
such troubled times, it is most fitting to present 
the Letter Library Award for distinguished 
contribution to the development of an en- 
lightened public opinion on an issue of con- 
tinuing importance to the University of Kansas 
Library not alone for its outstanding exhibition 
of books which have been banned in recent 
centuries . . . but particularly for the prepara- 
tion and publication of an attractive illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of these books, of 
which many thousands of copies have been 
distributed throughout the world, with wide- 
spread comment and critical acclaim.” 

The recipient of the Letter Librarian Award 
was Sister Jane Marie Barbour, C. D. P., di- 
rector of Our Lady of the Lake Library 
School, San Antonio, Texas. According to the 
citation she typifies “an individual whose warm 
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sympathetic understanding, enthusiasm for 
books and what they can mean to the human 
spirit, and desire to transmit these priceless 
values to others far exceeds the professional 
average Sister Jane Marie not only has 
played an important role in fostering the appre- 
ciation of books among teen-agers in Texas, an 
activity in which her influence has far tran- 
scended state boundaries, but she also has 
served faithfully and well as a teacher and as 
a leader in various professional library asso- 
ciations. . . Sister Jane Marie is a member 
of the Order of the Congregation of Divine 
Providence and is currently setting up an in- 
service training program for the San Antonio 
Public Library. 

Mr. Parker also announced the recipient of 
the third annual Beta Phi Mu Award for dis- 
tinguished service to education for librarian- 
ship (but the first to be presented officially by 
the American Library Association). The win- 
ner was Margaret I. Rufsvold, associate pro- 
fessor and director of the Division of Library 
Science, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. The citation pointed out that “Among 
Miss Rufsvold’s most recent services to profes- 
sional education has been her responsibility 
for building up the collections of the library 
in the four-year College of Education in Bang- 
kok, Thailand . a responsibility which in- 
cluded a four- sects stay in Bangkok. An 
author and editor of many publications in the 
field of library science, Miss Rufsvold has not 
only become a leading authority on audio- 
visual materials and a sought-aiier consultant 
on library facilities, but has held high offices 
in a number of important educational and 
professional library organizations.” An award 
of $50 goes with the Beta Phi Mu citation, the 
donor of which is the National library service 
honorary fraternitv, Beta Phi Mu. 

The Letter winners and Miss Rufsvold re- 
ceived their awards from Ralph R. Shaw, Presi- 
dent-Elect of ALA who presided at the Sec- 
ond Council Session. 

At the Fourth General Session, 
afternoon, June 22, the 


on Friday 
1956 winner of the 
Margaret Mann Citation for outstanding pro- 
fessional achievement in cataloging and classi- 


fication was announced. The award had been 
made in absentia earlier in the week at a 
meeting of the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification to Susan Grey Akers, a notable 
figure in American librarianship. Miss Akers, 
who makes her home in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, is widely known as a teacher, a leader 
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in professional activities, and a writer on li- 
brary techniques. She taught at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina School of Library Sci- 
ence from its establishment in 1931, became 
dean in 1935, and retired in 1954. The cita- 
tion declared that “by precept and example 
she has shaped the cataloging practices of 
thousands of small libraries throughout the 
country” in reference to her outstanding con- 
tribution in writing, Simple Library Catalog- 
ing, published by ALA and a basic book in the 
field. 

In addition to the awards listed above, the 
Newbery and Caldecott Medals announced by 
the Children’s Library Association last March 
were presented by Miss Marian C. Young, 
Chairman of the Newbery-Caldecott Commit- 
tee, to their respective winners, Jean Lee 
Latham and Feodor Rojankovsky, at the an- 
nual Newbery-Caldecott dinner on Tuesday 
evening, June 19, in the Eden Roc Ho- 
tel. During the conference, the Frederic G. 
Melcher scholarship fund designed to help a 
prospective children’s librarian attend library 
school, was brought closer to reality by further 
contributions. This scholarship will honor Mr. 
Melcher, president of the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, and donor of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals. 


STAFF APPOINTMENT 


David Karl Easton, the new librarian of the 
Headquarters Library is a New Yorker by birth 
and childhood. He did his undergraduate 
work at the University of Chicago, and ac- 
quired his two library degrees at Columbia 
University in 1939 and 1949. He has also 
done post-graduate work in languages at the 
University of Vermont and under the Army 
Specialized Training Program at Michigan 
State College 

Most of his productive years have been de- 
voted to service in the library profession. The 
two periods ot exception were those immedi- 
ately following college when he served an 
apprenticeship with the John F. Cuneo Com- 
pany in all the skills having to do with the 
manufacture of books and then sought a living 
from the land in Paraguay, and the war vears 
when he was for the most part an infantryman. 
The libraries with which he has been associ- 
ated since 1939 are those of the Cooper Union, 
Columbia Universitv, the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade and the Caribbean Commis- 
sion. He has contributed articles to the 
Survey Graphic, the Unesco Library Bulletin, 
and to numerous Caribbean area publications. 
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John Cotton Dana, versatile genius 


by John Boynton Kaiser 


John Boynton Kaiser, director, Newark Public Library, delivered these 
remarks before the ALA Council at Miami Beach, June 18, 1956. 


Two months from tomorrow marks the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of probably the most versatile genius in librarianship our country can 
claim. 

One month from this coming Thursday is the 27th anniversary of his 
death (at age 73). This vear, 1956, brings us also the 60th anniversary 
of his term as president of ALA. 

Dana came into library work at the top rung of the administrative 
ladder as librarian of the Denver Public Library at age 33, in 1889. In 
7 short years was president of the profession's greatest national or- 
ganization. 

Dana was 40 vears a librarian; 20 years a museum director. Founded 
the Ist library department for children (Denver), Organized the Ist 
Public Library Circulating Picture Collection. First president of the 
Special Libraries Association (though a public librarian himself). 
Founder of the Ist Public Business Library (Newark, 1904). Advocate 
and appreciator of fine printing. Machine art was a hobby. A farmer 
who could and did repair his own farm machinery, 

As with many another of our great leaders of his generation, it was not 
professional education that prepared him for the task. It was rather the 
natural, or, more accurately, perhaps, the necessary vocation of a man 
of his experiences with and philosophy of life, the resultant of numerous 
trials and discarding of other vocations as unsuited to his own evolving 
philosophy of the useful life. 

There will be no opportunity today to review in detail either the bio- 
graphical or professional aspects of his career in librarianship. Rather 
is this an attempt at a brief interpretation and reappraisal. Suffice it 
here to note that’ ].C.D. was born August 19, 1856 in Vermont, of fine, 
cultured New England stock, English lineage, with some French Hugue- 
not in the background. Graduating from Dartmouth in 1878 with dis- 
tinction, he was rated the best read man in his class. 

Studied law 1879; admitted to the Colorado bar in 1880: New York 
bar 1883. 

For the 10 years 1879-1889, says one biographer, “he alternated the 
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practice of law in New York and Denver with 
surveying and civil engineering on government 
expeditions in Colorado and with the building 
of the Colorado Midland Railway.’ 

His vocational experiments included also 
editing, printing and publishing a country 
hewspaper; pre aching from a Unitarian pulpit, 
writing columns of both prose and poetry for 
Sunday newspapers. 

Twice threatened with tuberculosis, he twice 
took outdoor jobs and won his fight against the 
disease. 

Dana was a prolific writer, especially in the 
two professional fields, librarianship and mu- 
seum management. 

Avocationally, Dana, says his biographer, 
Kingdon, was in the tradition of the “tool- 
users.” Concerning this trait interesting and 
amusing incidents abound. There is time for 
but one: 

In a letter Dana once wrote: 

“I've just remade a wheelbarrow. My crea- 
tive work is seen chiefly in a windmill, which is 
visited only a little less than is Calvin Cool- 
idge’s house, thirteen miles away. And my 
windmill, though a mere machine, is a damned 
sight more worthy of a visit than C.C’s home, 
even when C.C. is there!” 

Dana was an inveterate reader; a great con- 
versationalist; a golfer; a great letter-writer; 
a skeptic in much; withall, too, a man of 
humour, considerateness, and compassion. 
Three times he refused honorary degrees! A 
guiding slogan was his statement; “The worth 
of a book is in its use”, i.e, “It’s the good 
reader that makes the good book.” 

Now, in Newark, not vastly different, we 
base our service on the book as “Published 
Experience” and proclaim “The Power of 
Print”. 

If it is not out of place for the present in- 
heritor and beneficiary of the Dana tradition 
and oversize toga, may I humbly conclude by 
saying that it is my personal observation that 
by studying and reviewing the life of J.C.D.., 
that is by looking backward to this great leader, 
we are still looking forward to unrealized goals 
of even present day librarianship. 


Watch for the first article in a new 


series: Focus on Adults, beginning 
in the October issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. 
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Your library planning becomes easier, 
more certain when you bring together the 
needs of the librarian; the skills of the 
architect; the experience of a Library Bureau 
specialist. Here is the new “trend” in library planning 
... the “trend” that is providing America with its 
finest libraries. And, constantly keeping pace 
with this trend is Library Bureau’s TREND 
furniture . . . distinctively modern, yet 
timeless in its simplicity, 
beauty and durability. 
TREND Color Line Square-Round 
Table and the new Cherner Chair. 
TREND Steel Carrel Study Table 
with fluorescent reflector lights. 
TREND Closed Base Card Catalog 
Cabinet and reference table. 
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Two in One 


Merger of The Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 


by Beryl E. Hoyt, Assistant to the Chief, ALA 
Publishing Department 
The American Library Association’s desire to 
provide better service to librarians brings an- 
other ‘forward step this month—the publication 
of the first The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin 


issues of 
As the title suggests, 
this new periodical is a combination of the 
semimonthly, The Booklist, and the quarterly, 
Subscription Books Bulletin, two established 
ALA book selection aids. 
tion continues the 
be published semimonthly. 


The merged publica- 


services of each and will 


Final action establishing this new service 
on September 1 was taken by the ALA Ex- 
Beach. The Board’s 


study of the proposed merger included a poll 


ecutive Board in Miami 


of one in every ten subscribers to each peri- 


odical, which brought a favorable 


from 80 per cent of those who replied. 


response 


Advantages of merging the two publications, 
as pointed out by subscribers, include making 
it possible for a much larger number of li- 
both kinds of 


greater ease in using the resources of these 


braries to receive evaluations, 
book selection aids by having them under the 
same cover, speeding the publication of Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin reviews, and economy 
for many The Booklist has 


12,857 subscribers, the Subscription Books 


subscribers. 


Bulletin 5,752; the combined publication will 
go to each of these until the expiration of 
current subscriptions. The merged publica- 
tion will be available for $6.00 per year for 
formerly the cost of The Booklist 
alone. Subscription Books Bulletin has in the 
past cost $3.00. 

Confidence in the two publications was ex- 
pressed repeatedly in the comments of sub- 
scribers replying to the opinion poll. Sub- 
scribers emphasized their hope that the scope 


23 issues, 
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and quality of the evaluations in each would 
With the an- 
nouncement of the merger comes the assurance 


not be altered in a merger. 
that editorial policies and reviewing proce- 
dures will continue unchanged, that the merger 
will affect only the manner of publication. 
The Booklist content and frequency will con- 
tinue as before; Subscription Books Bulletin 
reviews unchanged in character will be pub- 
lished as a section in the more frequent issues 
of the new periodical. 

Characteristics of the two book-buving aids 
have traditionally different. Only 
books recommended for library purchase are 
The Booklist 
within its scope regardless ot quality are re- 
viewed in the Subscription Books Bulletin. 
The Booklist, Golden 
(Anniversary in 1955, noted its purpose in the 
1905: “to 
interests and meet an evident need by issuing 


been very 


listed in pages whereas works 


which celebrated its 


first issue, January, serve library 
a current buying list of recent books with brief 
notes designed to assist librarians in selection.” 
Twenty-five vears later, in January, 1930, the 
editorial in the initial issue of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin outlined its field as “encvclo- 
pedias, subscription sets and various allied 
compends,” proposing to publish unbiased, 
informed reports compiled from the opinion, 
and experience of many librarians, covering 
both useful works and those not suited to li- 
The Booklist is designed pri- 


brary needs. 


marily to meet the needs of libraries; the 
Bulletin’s scope extends bevond library needs 
to assist individuals who are considering the 
purchase of subscription works for home li- 
braries. 

Reviewing for The Booklist is done by an 
ALA Headquarters staff with the assistance of 
a group of cooperating librarians, The staff 
includes specialists in children’s, young peo- 


(Continued on page 539) 
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NOW. 


Announcing the 


America’s thousands of visually handicapped 
have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of 
reading. With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and a few specially printed books, all 
ordinary library reading material has been lost 
to them. 


Now, this new reading aid — the AO Projection 
Magnifier — allows many of the partially blind 
to read —letters, magazines, newspapers, even 
thick novels and textbooks. Two table models are 
available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. 


American 


(ptical 


Buffalo 15, New York 
7T M. Reg. by American Optical Company 


Tell Them You Saw Their 


For the partially blind... 


the full pleasures of reading! 


PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


As no new reading habits need to be learned, the 
instrument is extremely easy for young and old 
to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a few 
moments explanation a new library enthusiast 
has been won. 


Sturdy construction and simplicity of design 
guarantee years of usefulness . . . no maintenance 
problems. 


Investigate this opportunity to open all your 
library facilities to the partially blind! Full infor- 
mation at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail coupon 
below. 


ee ee eee 
Dept. D169 


(0 Please send full information on the 
new AO Projection Magnifier. 


Name 
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NEW! 
~_— 


9th Edition of 
The Children’s Catalog 
1956 “race yan 


The new 9th edition of THE CHILDREN’S CATALOG 
presents a fully cataloged and annotated list of some 3000 
books carefully selected by a representative group of ex- 
perienced librarians and specialists in children’s litera- 
ture. Here are the titles which over a period of time have 
proved most useful in children’s and school libraries, both 
large and small, throughout the United States and Canada. 


Says ALA’S “BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR JR. 
HIGH SCHOOLS” : 


“The standard for children’s libraries through the 
eighth grade. Indispensable in a junior high school 
library.” 


WINCHELL’S “GUIDE” SAYS: 


Constance M. Winchell says in her famous Guide to Reference Books that the CC 
is “the most important bibliography in this field, which, because of the large amount 
of subject analysis is useful: 

(1) for reference work with young people, or with adults on subjects con- 
nected with juvenile literature as well as 

(2) an aid to selection of books for either children’s departments or school 
libraries 

(3) an aid to the cataloging (especially subject headings) and classification 
of children’s books.” 


h ed yn well be kept up-to-dat y annual supplements, 
ot for 1960.1 


Order from: 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Ave., N.Y. 52, 
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by Carolyn W. Field and 


Hobart Berolzheimer 


Going, going, gone! at Miami Beach 


Carolyn W. Field served as chairman of the Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship Fund Auction. She is coordinator, Work with Children, and Hobart 
Berolzheimer is head of the Literature Department, both at the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia. 


The Florida moon was shining, the Atlantic waves were calling, the bright 
lights of Miami Beach beckoned, but all these attractions were lost on the 
crowd of excited librarians who jammed the ballroom of the Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel June 20th and 21st. What was this successful competitor to 
Florida’s greatest attractions? Nothing less than an auction of original 
illustrations and autographed children’s books sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association for the benefit of the Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship Fund. 

There was no small reason for the excitement in the air. Ever since 
the opening of the Conference on Sunday afternoon, the items had been 
on display in a room donated by the Eden Roc Hotel. An efficient corps 
of hostesses were on hand to point up the highlights of each item. In- 
cluded among the hostesses were Mary Ellen Kauffman, Helen Arm- 
strong, Mary Knodle, Mary Bonner, Ruth Riechmann, Audrey Smith, Lois 
Walls, Hazel McCutcheon, Erika Shinn, and Marv Dornheim. One look 
was all that was needed to put a gleam in the eye of the most placid 
librarian. One heard cries of “I must have that for my library,” “Nobody 
is going to get that illustration away from me”, “If I have to hock the 
family silver, I'll get that book.” Wild lights of sheer avarice appeared 
in every eye. This was an opportunity too good to miss, for seldom had 
such a collection of fine children’s books and original illustrations been 
made available to individuals and libraries. 

Ruth Gagliardo had done a magnificent job in collecting all the ma- 
terials for the auction. From publishers, authors, artists and collectors 
had come contributions of the most valuable and exciting items. In all, 
one hundred and seventeen items were for sale, ranging from an original 
Beatrix Potter illustration, contributed by Frederic G. Melcher to the 
work of such modern children’s authors and artists as Eleanor Estes, 
Elizabeth Yates, Marguerite. Henry and many others. 

To set the stage for this exciting event took weeks of preparation on the 
part of Carolyn Field and her Auction Committee. Jerome Cushman 
was to serve as auctioneer, ably assisted by Quincy Mumford. Emerson 
Greenaway was head bookkeeper with Howard Smith and Don Riech- 
mann as assistants, while Walter Schatzki and He snry Koval helped design 
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and prepare the attractive auction catalog. Ruth 
Gagliardo, Frances Sullivan, John Parker, Mrs. 
Aaron E. Margulis and Ralph A. Van Handel 
Arthur 
Parsons Jr. was head of the deposit clerks and 
his assistants included Ford Rockwell, Ralph 
Evans, William Chait, Robert Zimmer, John 
Humphrey, Ralph Esterquest, Roger McDon- 
ough, Daniel Healey, Clarence Paine, William 
Wood, Paul Bartolini and many others drafted 
at the last minute. The deposit clerks waved 
red fags to attract the auctioneer’s attention. 
Ravfuse of the Miami Public Library 
made local arrangements for the auction with 
Pickett of the Fontainebleau Hotel 
Mr. Pickett gave personal attention to 


served as assistants to the Auctioneers. 


Grace 


Lyman 
staff. 
the auction arrangements and provided a cash 
bar for the pleasure of the audience 

Even before the Conference began, excite- 
ment Mrs. Field 
thirtv-seven mail bids from all over the United 
States as from They 
came from Maine to California, from individ- 
uals, book 
even from staff associations who wanted partic- 
ular their libraries. It 
gratifying to see the spirit of cooperation both 
within and without the library 
Bidders were not only excited by 
offered, but also by the excellent purpose for 
which the auction was being held. 

Quite unexpectedly, a new source of revenue 
for the Melcher Fund appeared early during 
the Conference. The Grolier Society at its 
annual party produced a delightful brochure 
These fine, and, to 


was mounting. received 


well as one England. 


from dealers, from libraries, and 


items for own was 
profession. 


the rarities 


of library “old masters”. 
say the least, unusual paintings were to be 
autographed by their well-known subjects, for 
a small fee; the proceeds were to go to the 
Melcher Fund. 
autograph hounds as the rest of the American 
people, quickly fell into the. spirit of the party. 
Before the festivities were- over and writers’ 
cramp had set in, the Melcher Fund 
richer to the tune of $394. Later donations 
added $70.40, making a total of $464.40 in the 
Grolier Society's clever and painless contribu 
tion to the Fund. 

Finally the great night came. 
bleau ballroom was filled with librarians eager 
to see the fun and to buy. Auctioneer Cush- 
man put the first item on the block—a first edi- 
tion of Little Men, donated by Mr. Melcher. 
It went quickly for $11.00. The next item was 
The fever began 


Librarians, being as inveterate 


Was 


The Fontaine 


put up—and then the next. 
to mount—bids were made so quickly that the 
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auctioneer and _ his intrepid assistants were 
often swamped. Librarians began searching 
their consciences and thei pocket books to see 
just what stringent economies could be prac- 
ticed in order to get that one cherished book 
or illustration An original Pamela Bianco 
drawing went for $28.00, while the 1928 edi- 
tion of William Blake’s Land of Dreams 
brought $26.00. An original illustration for 
Marguerite DeAngelis Up the Hill went for 
$31.00. Still, the tension mounted. This was 
no affair for the faint-hearted and he who hesi 
tated lost the bid. One of the choice items, 
the original signed manuscript of Robert 
Frost’s The Pasture, brought $50.00 to the 
Melcher Fund. The Kate Greenaway Alman- 
ack for 1925 was knocked down to Elizabeth 
Dickieson (one of the mail bidders) for $15.00, 
while the original Wanda Gag lithograph, 
Backyard went for $65.00. The 
Enoch Pratt Free Library romped off with the 
Berta and Elmer Hader Picture Book of Mother 
Goose, along with an original water-color for 
the book for $48.00. So, 
The top price that first evening 


Corner, 


it went throughout 
the evening. 
was paid by the Wichita Public Library for 
Elizabeth Orton 
commemorating the Greenaway 
narv. The lucky took it 
$105.00. It became apparent as the hour grew 
late that neither the 
sembled librarians nor the stock of available 
auction items could be exhausted in one eve- 


Jones’ original water-coloi 


Kate 


bidder 


cente- 


home for 


enthusiasm of the as- 


ning. The auction was, therefore, continued on 
Thursday night—same time—same place! 

On Thursday night at 9:30 p.m. another 
goodly crowd arrived. There were some new 
recruits who had heard of the thrilling competi- 
There familiar 


missing, and 


tion. were, however, a few 


faces librarians whose nerves 
blood pressure just couldn’t stand the strain. 
The chief questions running around the room 
this evening were, “Who will get the Beatrix 
Potter?” and “Who will get the Leo Politi?” 
Mr. Melcher had donated his origina] drawing 
of Peter Rabbit and Mr. -MacGregor, done by 
the artist in 1927. Rumor had it that Mr. 
Melcher might be moved to buy it back him- 
self. Another rumor said it might go back to 
England. No one knew, but no one was going 


to leave before he found out who got this 
prize item. 

Jerome Cushman, who could make a living 
as” a professional auctioneer any day, and 
Quincy Mumford, with his delightful tobacco 


auctioneer’s chant, kept the competitive spirit 
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Public Library 
original drawing 
Public Library 
original water-color 


high. The 
bought the 
for $31.00, 
carried off 
for $21.00. 
block. 
of two children and a burro painted especially 
for the auction by Leo Politi. In the begin- 
ning there were many people bidding, but as 
the price rose to $250, the competition was 
between the Youngstown Public Library and 
The Free Library of Philadelphia. As nerves 
rose to the breaking point, the painting finally 
went to Philadelphia for $360, the highest 
price paid at the Auction! And the sale 


Youngstown Ohio 
Clare Newberry 
while the Brookline 
a Kate Seredy 
Finally, item #95 was put on the 
It was a large oil painting on Canvas 


went 
on! 

Suddenly, a hush went over the crowd! 
Item +100, the Beatrix Potter original was put 
on the block! Bid followed bid in exciting pro- 
fusion. At times, it was difficult to know just 
who would carry off the prize. The figure of 
$250 was reached, the highest mail bid re- 
ceived. At this dramatic Margaret 
Girdner of San Francisco bid $275 and won 
the bid. The Beatrix Potter drawing, 
cherished by Mr. Melcher will remain in the 
United States! 

The furious bidding did not end with the 
Potter sale. The third highest price paid was 
recorded a few minutes later when the Kansas 
State Teachers’ College at Emporia bought the 
collection of mi anuscript, galleys and books of 
Elizabeth Yates’ Prudence Crandall for $160. 
The _ illustr: ited and autographed copy of 
Eleanor Estes’ Ginger Pye was knoc ked down 
to the Westbury New York Children’s Library 
for $21.00. Finally, all 117 
auctioneer Cushman rapped his gavel for the 
last time, and a group of exhausted and trium- 
phant librarians had completed a job that none 


moment, 


so long 


items were sold: 


would soon forget. 

In all the excitement, waving of flags and 
shouting, many may have forgotten the reason 
behind the auction in the thrill of the 
But bookkeeper, Emerson Greenaway, and his 
assistants did not forget. Even in the thickest 
of the fray, he and his able henchmen were 
busy accepting cash and checks, making out 
deposit slips and giving receipts. And through 
it all they kept a running total of the receipts. 
At last, the exciting was 
Through the generosity of the 
authors and_ illustrators, the 
booksellers, the bidders, both 
unsuccessful, the Melcher Fund was richer by 
the unbelievable sum of $3255. Adding to 


chase. 


news announced. 
librarians, the 
publishers, the 
successful and 
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this the contribution from the Grolier Society 
and the sale of Newbery-Caldecott Seals 
($55.00) gave a grand total of $3744.40 to be 
added to the Melcher Fund. 

The Melcher Fund now totals approximately 
$19,000 leaving about $6000 to go. Contri- 
butions may be sent to Mildred Batchelder at 
ALA Headquarters. 


HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY 
RESUMES SERVICE 


The Headquarters Library, which had been 
closed to outside users since April 16th, re- 
sumed its services on Se ptember Ist. The re- 
organization which was announced in the 


Editorial of the May issue of the ALA Bulletin 


has progressed to the point where it is now 
possible to render effective service to the li- 


brary profession under the new Librarian, 
David K. Easton, whose appointment is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. 

The Library will now operate under the 
policy on library activities formulated by the 
Executive Board Subcommittee on the Library 
and approved by the Executive Board at the 
Miami Beach Conference. In order of priority 
it will serve (1) the Headquarters Staff and 
ALA officers, and (2) State Library extension 
The requests for information and 
technical assistance from other sources which 
were formerly answered by the Library will 
now be referred directly to the divisional spe- 
cialist best qualified to deal with the subject 
matter in question so that they will receive 
prompt ande xpert atte ntion. 

The Library is to be primarily a working 
collection rather than a research collection in 
the fields covered by the ALA program. The 
present policy of se lective acquisition will be 
continued, with particul: ir concentration on the 
building up of current collections of library 
periodicals, reports, bibliographies, staff bulle- 
tins and manuals, surveys, buildings plans, 
public relations exhibits and all types of audio- 
visual materials illustrating library functions, 
usage and operations. 

In conclusion, we wish to thank the mem- 
bers for their patience with the temporary 
interruption of libr ary service and to express 
our conviction that what has been accom- 
plished during the interval will result in im- 
proved and more effective service to the 
profession. 


agencies, 





AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR VOLU 
Every Library Should Own... 


YES, to help fill the needs of the iuthoritative MOTOR Manuals 
owners of America’s 52,000.- to their shelves of indispensabl 
000 passenger cars—to meet the books. A glance at the brief 
ever-growing demand for reli- descriptions below will con- 
able, understandable informa- vince you of their value in 
tion on automotive repail jour library. The discount 
more and more thoughtful li- to libraries is 20% off the 
brarians have idded these retail price, as indicated 


Brand-New 1956 Edition of 
MOTOR’S AUTO REPAIR MANUAL 


Tells and Shows Step-by-Step How fo Fix ANY Part of ANY Car... 
with 1000 Pages, 2900 Pictures, 225,000 Facts ... 
Brings You the ‘‘Meat"’ of 160 Official Shop Manuals. 


NOW, beginner or expert mechanic 1000 Large ILLUSTRATED 
alike can find and fix ANY trouble 
on ANY car built from 1946 through 
1956. MOTOR’s brand-new Aut Re 


pair Manual makes eve 


Pages 
BRAND-NEW, REVISED Edition Regular 
ns 1000 g 2000) “this Retail Price 


Quick-Cheeh 


tick and easy with clea how-t how cture 9] 
eG Rep-ly-me harts—-23,436 essential r¢ $695 
: - 


pictures an 


conta int page 


MILLION secmeane LIBRARY PRICE 


COPIES | Tune-Up Charts, Tables $556 
A.B.C. Instructions SOLD! Measurements and Clearances — 


(ive 
s Manual it and 
A.B t 


ouble—fron 


to a complete ¢ : MOTOR’S Automobile TROUBLE-SHOOTER 
0 guesswork ost stakes. Tells t any one of 2300 Helps Find ‘“‘What’s Wrong” Quickly, Easily— 
re to ms ’ f troubles SPOTS 2300 CAUSES OF CAR TROUBLES 


SAVES time and work on 
any auto repair job by spot 
ting exactly what's causing 
the trouble—right from the 

All-new completely 
o-date indexed Lists 

» causes of cal motors 
reader find 

after fast 
DITION 


oubles; helps 
the one he’s 
BIG NEW E 


liagrams 


automobile 
TROUBLE 
SHOOTER 


! and 


MOTOR’S TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL ot ee eee 
This huge lustrated guide covers ever b on I s t ll t 
popular make gasoline truck (as well as Cur iins i the the cause 
Diesels) built from 1946 through 195¢ 00.000 service acks es, knocks 
and repai ts Aly SSeS breakdowns —-faulty 
tion from radiator to 
end Covers engines, 
brakes ignition 


pictures 
truck 


big pages 
ons, powe 


' r-brakes, € 
binding lets 


Meh reel heel teehee eh teh Sew Sel ell Nel hel tel eel 


Regular Retail Price 
$8.00 


Special Library Regular Retail Price Special Library Price 
Price, $6.40 $2.00 $1.60 


ORDER AT ONCE AT SPECIAL LIBRARY DISCOUNT from: 


M 0 T 0 R B 0 0 x D E PT . Desk 103-L, 250 W. 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ALA Committee on Boards and Committees 


Report to Council, June 21, 1956 


At the Midwinter Meeting of the ALA Coun- 
cil in Chicago in February 1956 the Council 
approved the report of the Steering Committee 
on Implement: ition of the Management Survey 
which recommended the discontinuance of 
certain boards and committees in order to make 
way for the establishment of new committees 
which will assume their functions. Since the 
action will not become effective until the new 
constitution goes into effect January Ist, 1957, 
the Committee on Boards and Committees rec- 
ommends the discontinuance of the following 
committees as of now so that the new com- 
mittees can be established at this Conference. 

Committee on Committee Appointments 

Committee on Boards and Committees 

Committee on Divisional Relations 

Budget Committee 

Finance Committee 

Program Committee 

The Committee on Boards and Committees 

recommends the establishment of the following 

advisory committees with functions as de- 
scribed: 

1. Committee on Appointments—To be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the di- 
visions and the president-elect of the As- 
sociation, who shall serve as chairman, to 
advise the Executive Board on committee 
appointments. 

2. Committee on Organization which shall rec- 
ommend to Council the establishment or 
discontinuance of divisions, round tables, 
and committees, as the needs of the As- 
sociation may require. Such committee 
shall define the functions of each division, 
round table, and committee subject to the 
approval of the Council. The Council, 
upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Organization, may establish other stand- 
ing committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of at- 
tention by the members. The Committee 
on Organization shall recommend the name 
and size of each such committee. 

. Committee on Program Evaluation and 
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Budget to be comprised of the immediate 
past presidents of the divisions, the presi- 
dent-elect of the Association, and the im- 
mediate past president of the Association 
who shall serve as chairman, to evaluate the 
programs of the Association and to advise 
the Executive Board in the preparation of 
the annual budgets. 

4. Committee on ALA Publishing. The Ex- 
ecutive Board shall administer all publish- 
ing activities of the Association. It shall 
appoint an Advisory Committee on Publish- 
ing to be comprise -d of five members of the 
Association, who are not employees thereof, 
to advise the Executive Board on the As- 
sociation’s publishing program and opera- 
tion. The Advisory Committee on Publish- 
ing shall appoint a committee to serve as an 
Editorial Subcommittee consisting of at least 
five members of the Association, the chair- 
man of which shall be a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Publications. The 
Executive Board shall make an annual re- 
port to the Association on its publishing 
activities. 

(The Committee recommends that Article IX 
Section l(c) of the Constitution be deleted 
and that Article VIII be rewritten as above.) 
The Committee notes that there is a po- 
tential conflict between the provision in 
Article VIII which provides that the Execu- 
tive Board “shall administer all publishing 
activities of the Association” and the pro- 
vision in Article VI Section 4 which states 

A division may: Issue publications . a 
- view of the fact that this cannot be re- 
solved until the Advisory Committee on Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget has had an op- 
portunity to study the relationships of the 
various publication programs the Committee 
on Boards and Committees is deferring rec- 
ommendation on this matter. 

The Committee on Boards and Committees rec- 

ommends the establishment of the following 

standing committees: 
1. Accreditation Committee—To be responsi- 
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ble for the execution of the accreditation 
program of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Audio-Visual Committee—To study and 
promote the use of all media and materials 
of an audio-visual nature as they are re- 
lated to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

Awards Committee—To be responsible for 
recommendations on all policies relating to 
awards to be made or sponsored by ALA. 
The committee shall review periodically 
the appropriateness of existing aw ards; 
shall recommend modification, elimination, 
or suspension of exisitng awards, and shall 
make recommendations with respect to all 
new awards proposed. The committee 
shall coordinate the work of juries, ap- 
pointed to select recipients of general ALA 
awards, arrange for the presentation of 
these awards, and shall coordinate the 
awards programs of the various ALA di- 
visions. 

Bookbinding Committee—Functions 
changed. 

Constitution and Bylaws 
Functions unchanged. 
Intellectual Freedom Committee—Func- 
tions unchanged. 

International Relations Committee—To 
promote the exchange of librarians be- 
tween this and other countries; to encour- 
age and facilitate the use of library and 
bibliographic techniques and knowledge 
throughout the world; to assist in the ex- 
change of professional information, ideas 
and literature between this and other 
countries; to coordinate the activities of 
other units of the Association within this 
field. 

Membership Committee—To establish gen- 
eral policies and procedures for the solici- 
tation of new ALA members and be re- 
sponsible for the implementation thereof, 
including the coordination of similar ac- 
tivities of all units of the Association. 
Photo-duplication and multiple copying 
methods—It is recommended that the name 
of this commitee be changed to Committee 
on Copying Methods with the following 
functions: To maintain a continuing survey 
of technical improvements and new tech- 
niques in photo-duplication and other 
copying methods; to make recommenda- 
tions to the library world for the applica- 
tion of these improvements and new tech- 
niques. 


un- 


Committee— 
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Committee on Subscription Books—Func- 
tions unchanged. 
The Committee recommends the establishment, 
or retention, of the following administrative 
committees: 

Conference Program Committee—This com- 

mittee shall consist of the president, the 
first vice-president, the president of the 
divisions, the executive secretary of the 
Association together with such other mem- 
bers as the committee may wish to add to 
its members. 
To plan programs for the general sessions 
of the annual conferences; to insure, insofar 
as practicable, that the content of all pro- 
gram meetings of divisions, sections, round 
tables and committees, together with the 
general sessions, present an integrated 
conference program with a minimum of 
duplication. 

Council Credentials Committee and Resolu- 
tions Committee with functions un- 
changed. 

Election Committee and ALA Nominating 
Committee with functions as outlined in 
the proposed Constitution and Bylaws. 


L. Quincy Mumford, Chairman 
Virginia Haviland Foster E. Mohrhardt 
a N. Jones John S. Richards 
Ruth MacDonald Ruth Rutzen 
ae D. MacPherson Robert Severance 
Ralph R. Shaw 


cataloguers. 


Technical 
which is challenging and in professional ad- 
about the new 


cataloguers interested in work 
vancement should 


positions at Battelle. 


inquire 


A Technical Library atmosphere combined 
with a research method of advancement 
make these positions particularly attractive. 


For descriptive material and technical ap- 


plication blank, write to 


Technical Personnel Manager 


BATTELLE INSTITUTE 


505 King Avenue ¢ Columbus 1, Ohio 
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The Trip to Cuba 


by Arthur T. Hamlin 


SEPTEMBER, 


1956 


Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary, ALA Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, gives a brief account of the ACRL-sponsored trip to 
Havana, following the Miami Beach Conference. 


Shortly after sunrise on Saturday, June 23, nearly one hundred sleepy 
librarians enplaned at Miami for ‘Havana to join thirty of their comrades 
who had gone by boat the night before. Many of us who made this 
two-day sojourn in Cuba expected only a pleasant, educational and 
recreational experience; in actuality, our brief contacts with Cuban li- 
brarians at lunch and in their libraries had an emotional and educational 
impact far beyond expectations. 

The profe »ssional side of the tour was limited to a luncheon and after- 
noon of library visitation, concluded by a reception at the Sociedad 
Econémica de “Amigos del PAis and another reception on the following 
day at the library of the Universidad de Villanueva. The remaining 
time was devoted to sightseeing, shopping or swimming, and an evening 
at the Tropicana. For these and other arrangements of the tour, ac- 
knowledgment should be made to the extensive work of Marietta Daniels, 
associate librarian, Pan American Union; Carlos Victor Penna and Ana 
Guerra of the Havana UNESCO office. 

The tour started officially at Havana with a formal luncheon in the 
banquet room of the Hotel Nacional, Here the visiting Americans were 
joined by sixty librarians from the Havana area. The food was excellent 
and the formalities brief. Welcoming remarks were made by Robert 
Vosper, ACRL President, and Lilia Castro de Morales, Director of the 
National Library. Marietta Daniels introduced the guests at the head 
table and your writer outlined the program of library visits for the after- 
noon. We then proceeded in cars to one or another of the six libraries 
of Havana which were holding open house for the visitors. These were: 
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Biblioteca Nacional, Biblioteca General de la 
Universidad de la Habana, Biblioteca del 
Lyceum Lawn Tennis Club, Biblioteca Marti- 
Lincoln, Biblioteca de la Sociedad Econémica 
de Amigos del Pais, and Biblioteca Pubica de 
Marianao. 

Obviously the visitors were not able to take 
in all six libraries in the three hours available. 
Most of us paid a brief visit to the University 
of Havana and to the National Library. The 
latter is expected to move into its new build- 
ing, now completed but not equipped, some- 
time this fall. 

The afternoon came to an end with a recep- 
tion at the Sociedad Econémica. Here refresh- 
ments were served and the Havana and state- 
side contingents of librarians had every op- 
portunity to ask questions, talk shop, and ob- 
serve this interesting library in action. The 
library was founded in 1793 and is blessed with 
an unusually fine, modern building. Here also 
is located the Escuela Cubana de Bibliotecarios 
and the Asociacién Cubana de Bibliotecarios, 
which graciously tendered the reception. 

The evening was spent at the Tropicana 
where the group enjoyed a charcoal broiled 
steak dinner (from Chicago?), dancing, and the 
show for which this place is world famous. 

Visits to historic sites filled the following 
morning. Late in the afternoon ALA visitors 
were honored by a reception at the aye id of 
the Universidad de Villanueva. Here Carmen 
Rovira, Director of the library, had a lavish dis- 
play of delicacies which were consumed as we 
inspected this modern library and asked ques- 
tions of the obviously competent staff. Because 
of an unfortunate error by the writer, the guests 
arrived two hours late! Cuban courte sy is 
such that no one suspected anything was amiss. 

Those who had come by boat returned to 
Miami Sunday evening; others returned by air 
on Mondz ay afternoon. 

A first impression of Cuban libraries was 
lack of public interest and support. Book 
funds for important libraries are often pitifully 
weak or nonexistent, and very small profes- 
sional staffs testify to an increasing problem in 
raising funds for operations. Some of the li- 
brary buildings are woefully inadequate. We 

marvelled at the solid mahogany shelves and 
bookstacks and lavish use of the same wood for 
paneling, doors, and furniture; but solid ma- 
hogany is small compensation for a general 
lack of modern equipment and for a functional 
building. 

A second and much stronger impression is 
admiration for the talent, scholarship, ingenuity 
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and perseverance of the staffs of these libraries. 
In spite of great difficulties, books are ac- 
quired, properly accessioned and cataloged, 
maintained in order and delivered to readers. 
In addition, some and perhaps many of these 
people write books and articles in subject fields, 
teach, or otherwise contribute to the intellec- 
tual development of Cuba, They are few in 
number, but their accomplishments are many. 

The accident of separate arrival of the two 
groups at the luncheon was in one sense for- 
tunate. The visitors were mostly seated when 
their Cuban hosts entered the banquet room 
in a group. Any feeling of curiosity was in- 
stantly replaced by admiration and respect for 
the newcomers. Culture, taste, refinement and 
intelligence were clearly predominating char- 
acteristics. Their hospitality to us was warm 
and gracious in our social hours together and 
our visits to their libraries on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon. : 

Clearly, the (all too few) hours spent with 
Cuban colleagues made this trip successful. 
Tropicana, Cathedral, and even the luxurious 
outdoor pool at the Hotel Nacional are second- 
ary to the general pleasure received in the 
hospitality of these delightful people. Their 
accomplishments and their problems fascinated 
All who were exposed to this ex- 
perience must have gained perspective on in- 
dividual professional problems. The writer 
felt a heightened sense of pride in his pro- 
fession because of the work of these colleagues. 
Their talents and dedication to duty seemed 
to be the finest thing that Havana or any other 
city could boast. 

It is hoped that the many person al conti acts 
made on this tour to “gay, foreign Havana” will 
lead to cooperative ente rprises, exchanges of 
material, exchange of personnel, and other con- 
tacts of mutual benefit to libraries in both 
countries, 


everyone. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in Att LANcuAcEs 
e Large, representative stocks of foreign and 

domestic titles, current and out of print in 

all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 

prices. 

Rapid, direct importation and thorough 

search service through worldwide facilities. 

Foreign Branches 


LONDON PARIS STUTTGART 
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ALA Council Steering Committee's 


Report to the Council, June 21, 1956, on 


Implementation of the Management Survey 


At the last Midwinter Meeting the ALA Coun- 
cil voted to approve the report of its Steering 
Committee on Implementation of the Manage- 
ment Survey. The report was published in 
the March issue of the ALA Bulletin. This 
action of the Council prepared the way for 
certain organizational changes that would re- 
quire revisions of the Constitution and Bylaws. 
In anticipation of approval of the re port, the 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws had 
prepared revisions of the Constitution that 
were submitted to the membership for the first 
vote at Midwinter; the second vote on the con- 
stitutional changes will be taken at this Miami 
Beach meeting. Most of the changes necessary 
to the reorganization will have to be made in 
the Bylaws and the vote on those changes will 
also have to be taken at this meeting. The 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws has had 
published in the May issue of the ALA Bulle- 
tin the proposed revisions. In preparing this 
draft the Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws necessarily was bound by the Council 
action approving the report of the Steering 
Committee. Further work on the part of the 
Steering Committee, however, led us to re- 
quest one change for which Council approval 
is now sought. 

This relates to the terms of office for mem- 
bers of standing committees. The Steering 
Committee recommended that such persons be 
appointed for three-year, overlapping terms, 
with the provision that members may be re- 
appointed for a second but not a_ third 
consecutive term. At the request of the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees, whose mem- 
bers agreed unanimously that two-year, over- 
lapping terms, with possible re appointment for 
a second and a third, but not a fourth, con- 
secutive term is preferable, the Steering Com- 
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mittee reconsidered the question and now con- 
curs with the Committee on Boards and Com- 
mittees. We therefore ask your approval of 
this change. 

There are two other matters on which the 
Steering Committee has not yet made recom- 
mendations and which will affect the Bylaws. 
In our report at Midwinter we explained that 
we had requested the Membership Committee, 
one of whose duties is stated as “to make 
recommendations concerning membership 
dues,” to study the Survey criticisms of the 
dues scale for institutional members and the 
suggestion that the additional personal dues 
for selection of an additional division be in- 
creased from $2 to $3. The Membership Com- 
mittee reported to the Steering Committee in 
May, on a copy of that report has been sent 
to you. 

The Steering Committee agrees with the 
Membership Committee that at the present 
time the minimum dues for institutional mem- 
bers should not be raised above the present $6 
and the maximum dues should not exceed 
$100. On learning from the Executive Secre- 
tary, however, that the present scale of $6 for 
institutions with an annual income under 
$12,000 and 50¢ for each $1000 annual in- 
come or fraction thereof above that amount up 
to $100,000 is no more complicated or costly 
to administer than would be the 14 or 15 levels 
recommended by the Membership Committee, 
the Steering Committee recommends that the 
present institutional dues scale be retained, ex- 
cept that the ceiling be raised to 50¢ for each 
$1000 of annual income or fraction thereof up 
to $200,000. 

As for the dues for membership in additional 
divisions, the recommendation of the Mem- 
bership Committe implies that the present dues 
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are a uniform $2 instead of 20 percent of the 
Association dues paid, with a maximum of $2. 
The Steering Committee believes that the 
creation of additional divisions and the plan to 
give each member the opportunity to join two 
divisions without additional dues make it im- 
possible to determine at this time what dues 
should be set for membership in additional 
divisions. It hopes with the Membership 
Committee that they can be lowered, instead 
of raised as proposed by the Management Sur- 
vey and recommends that for 1957 and until 
enough experience has been gained to re-eval- 
uate this amount, dues for membership in ad 
aditional divisions be $2 for all members. 
The other matter on which the Steering 
Committee had not made a recommendation 
and which needs to be decided now is in re- 
spect to the election of the members of the 
Executive Board. You may have noticed that 
in the proposed bylaws it is provided that the 
ALA Nominating Committee nominate the 
members of the Executive Board to be elected 
by the Council. The Steering Committee rec- 
ommends, instead, that the Council have its 


own nominating committee for this purpose, 
that it be appointed at the annual meeting, and 
that the election be held by ballot at the fol- 
lowing midwinter meeting of the Council. 


In March the Steering Committee had a 
questionnaire sent to all members of the As- 
sociation asking for an indication of probable 
divisional affiliation if the divisions proposed 
in the report of the Steering Committee should 
be established. A summary of the replies to 
this questionn: ire was publishe -d in the “Memo 
to Members” in the June issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. It indicates that all of the proposed 
new divisions not developing out of present di- 
visions, with the exception of the Division of 
State Library Agencies, can be expected to at- 
tract at least 1,900 members. For this reason, 
the Steering Committee provided a_ petition 
form to all registrants at the Miami Beach 
meeting to facilitate the establishment of four 
of these divisions. It was known that the 
necessary petition for the Library Reference 
Services Division had already been circulated. 
The fact that no provision was made for estab- 
lishing a Division of State Library Agencies 
indicates only that the Steering Committee 
believes that further initiative to establish this 
division should rest with its prospective mem- 
bers. 

One of the chief reasons for sending out the 
questionnaire was to learn whether the pro- 
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»0sed Division of Acquisitions and Resources 
would be likely to attract enough members or 
whether the preliminary recommendation of 
the Steering Committee for a single division 
for Acquisitions, Cataloging and Technical 
Services would be indicated. The response of 
1,900 members who checked Acquisitions and 
Resources as a desired division can be used in 
either of two ways. It is obvious that we have 
an adequate and substantial number of mem- 
bers who are primarily interested in this field 
and that a separate division can therefore be 
justified. It is also apparent that the acquisi- 
tions people are so numerous that they would 
not need to fear being too greatly outnumbered 
by the well-organized catalogers. Inasmuch as 
this fear seemed to be one of their principal 
objections to the proposed division combining 
cataloging and acquisitions, it is possible that 
a merger will develop. 

The Serials Round Table is my 
eager that this happen and has submitted : 
recommendation to the Steering Committee 
urging the consolidation. If it is not approved 
—and the Steering Committee takes the posi- 
tion that the decision on this matter must be 
left to the potential members of the two pro- 
posed divisions—the Serials Round Table re- 
quests that it be continued. The Steering 
Committee is still convinced that the Associa- 
tion should have no divisions or round tables 
established on the basis of the form of material 
handled and cannot, therefore, recommend ap- 
proval of this request. Because, however, the 
members of the Serials Round Table are at a 
disadvantage to know which of the two divi- 
sions—if two develop—is the more appropriate 
home for a serials section, the Steering Com- 
mittee recommends that the Serials Round 
Table be continued until the next midwinter 
meeting when the statements of fields of re- 
sponsibility for all of the divisions are ex- 
pected to be approved, 

The replies to the questionnaire also showed 
that approximately 2000 of our members want 
a Division of Specialized Libraries. The Steer- 
ing Committee believes that this makes it in- 
cumbent upon the Association to provide such 
a division in its organization. ‘This is being 
reported to the Council because of a letter 
received by President Richards from Chester 
M. Lewis, President of the Special Libraries 
Association, dated June 15, 1956, which ex- 
presses the deep concern of the Executive 
Board of the SLA in our “establishment of 
divisions of ‘Specialized Libraries’ and certain 
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institution libraries such as hospital libraries.” 
“It is felt,’ Mr. Lewis continues, “such action 
adds to the confusion and proliferation in the 
library field among our respective member 
ships.” 

The implementation of the Management 
Survey requires that decisions be made now 
on several other matters involved in the tran- 
slation to the new organization. The Steering 
Committee, in consequence, makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

That the revised Constitution and Bylaws 

be effective as of the beginning of the next 

membership year, i.e., January 1, 1957. 

That the ALA Council be constituted with 
voting members as follows (and non-voting 
members as provided in the Bylaws) for the 

1957, Midwinter and June, meetings: 


Counselors who have been elected at 
large 24 

Counselors who have been elected as 
representatives of divisions 

One representative of each chapter 

Members of the Executive Board 

ALA officers 

Division presidents, including the 
presidents of any new divisions 
that may be elected KE 


That the Council direct the President to ap- 
point a committee of Council members to 
apportion 48 memberships on the Council 
for nominations of candidates by the various 


divisions, the apportionment to be made on 
the basis of the anticipated divisional mem- 
berships indicated by the returns to the 
questionnaire sent to ALA members in 
March, and that this committee report to the 
ALA Nominating Committee within 30 
days. 

That all of the present members of the 
Executive Board who are members by virtue 
of election to it serve the terms for which 
they were elected, with the ALA Council 
replacing from its own membership the two 
whose terms expire each year. 

That all of the present divisions (except the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People), plus the Children’s Library As- 
sociation and the Association of Young 
People’s Librarians, be recognized as di- 
visions in the reorganized ALA on the as- 
sumption that a field of responsibility state- 
ment satisfactory to the Council can be 
worked out by each division prior to the 
Midwinter 1957 meeting. 
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6. That the Committee on Organization be 

authorized to approve interim statements of 
fields of responsibility that can be used to 
present a conspectus of the ALA organiza- 
tion when the notices for 1957 dues are sent 
to members late in 1956. 
That the ALA President be directed to ap- 
point, on recommendations from the Presi- 
dent-Elect, an organizing committee for 
each new division established by Council 
action on petitions submitted at the Miami 
Beach meeting. 

And finally, 

8. That with the creation of the Committee on 
Organization at this meeting, the duties of 
the Steering Committee be assigned to that 
Committee, and the Steering Committee be 
discharged. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lucile M. Morsch, Chairman 

Charles F, Gosnell Keyes D. Metcalf 

Alice Louise Le Fevre Louis M. Nourse 

Alice Brooks McGuire John S. Richards 

Helen A. Ridgway 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4" to 164%4"x11%"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents ‘indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete deseripti ve folder. 


EX Paper BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior S$t., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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In the Mill 


This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


ALA is cooperating with the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations on a project which 
will encourage local groups to present collections 
of books and pamphlets dealing with the United 
Nations to their local libraries. Lists of materials 
have been prepared by the Committee with the 
of the Foreign Policy Association, the 
Carnegie Endownient for International Peace, the 
Library of Congress, and the Department of 
Public Information of the UN. Both the lists and 
the materials may be secured from Committee 


Headquarters, 816 21st St. NW, Washington, D.C. 


The American Association for the United Na- 
tions is encouraging its local chairmen to organize 
“1956 Bi-Partisan Meetings in the UN.” These 
meetings are “To ascertain the views of the candi- 
dates of both political parties for seats in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate on the 
issues before the United States Government in 
the United Nations.” Materials for planning and 
carrying out such meetings are available from the 
AAUN Headquarters, 345 East 46th St., New 
York 17, New York. This material will give you 
information about such meetings in case your local 
AAUN affiliate decides to have one and the library 
wishes to participate. 


assistance 


successful features of the Miami 
Beach Conference was the Adult Education Work- 
shop which met every morning. About 500 people 
registered for the worshop and a total of 103 li- 
brarians helped make it a success by serving as 
panel members, discussion leaders, recorders, and 
observers. I would like to share with them, and 
all others interested, a letter which Malcolm 
Knowles, Administrative Coordinator of the Adult 
Education Association of the United States, and 
Workshop Consultant, wrote Mr. Clift after the 
conference: 


One of the 


“One of the items on my docket upon returning 
from Miami Beach is to write you to tell you what 
a thoroughly rewarding experience I had in par- 
ticipating in the adult education workshop at. the 
Miami Beach Convention. The experience re- 
confirmed what I have increasingly come to recog- 
nize—that librarians as a group are just about the 
most able category of people with whom I have 
worked, and they are almost universally men of 
good will. : 


“I thought that the adult education workshop, 


BY GRACE STEVENSON 
Associate Executive Secretary 


planned and conducted workshops I have been 
party to. The staff work was simply superb, and 
the ‘volunteers’ were the most resourceful bunch of 
resource people I have dealt with.” 
Educational 
“The 
groups 
de- 


the 
brochure, 
three 

programs 


has received from 
Television and Radio Center a 
Adult at Work” which describes 
“of related educational television 
signed to show how a creative person produces a 
work of art in painting, music, and literature.” 
The series “Writers of Today” features such writ- 
ers as W. H. Auden, Robert Penn Warren, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, and Arthur Miller. The inter- 
viewer is Walter F. Kerr, New York Herald 
Tribune critic. Libraries may want to use one or 
more of these series on educational TV programs 
which they sponsor. For information write to the 
Educational Television and Radio Center, 1610 
Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The National Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day is planning the Second Annual Celebration 
of Columbus Day around the theme “Americans 
All.” The Committee has available a manual 
containing suggested programs and activities in- 
cluding a list of materials for exhibit purposes. 
This manual may be obtained by writing to Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Columbus Day, 
1192 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 


The final report on the ALA Sub-grant Proj- 
ects, “Experimental Projects in Adult Education,” 
is now available free upon request, as long as 
copies last, from the Office for Adult Education of 
ALA. Please address requests to Phyllis Maggeroli. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of 
the activities of their unit. 


“REGISTER, INFORM YOURSELF, 
AND VOTE” 


ALA is cooperating with more than 100 other na- 
tional organizations in the 1956 non-partisan 
“Register, Inform Yourself, and Vote” Campaign 
sponsored by the American Heritage Foundation. 

Librarians are urged to use the resources of 
their own libraries for the essential information 
job, and work closely with other groups in their 
local communities Posters especially designed 
for libraries are bei ing distributed direct to li- 
braries in towns of 10,000 population and over; 
other libraries may obtain them from their state 
library agency or by writing to the American 
Heritage Foundation, 11 West 42nd Street, New 


This office 


in particular, was one of the most effectively York 36, N.Y. 
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one of the world’s most 
progressive libraries... 
The New York Public Library 


DONNELL 
BUILDING 


an outstanding : Union Catalog Room 
furniture achievement 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS 


Approximately 3,000 Catalog Drawers 


Young Peoples’ Room Adult Circulation—Partial View 


Without obligation, consult our library planning service. Write for Catalog. 


Standard Wood Products Corp. / Library Division 
Dept. A, 47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


THE INDUSTRY'S FASTEST-GROWING LINE OF INSTITUTIONAL FURNITURE 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Goods and Gadgets 


NEW 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


Dust-fighters have a new weapon in “Dust Ab- 
sorber,” a chemical packaged in a 16 ounce 
aerosol container for spraying dust mops and 
cloths evenly, or 1 to 55 gallon drums for dipping 
them. “Dust Absorber” turns hard-to- pick up 
dust particles into clinging lint-like globules which 
can be quickly and easily removed from the mop 
or cloth by shaking. Write to the Fuller Brush 
Co. Industrial Div., Hartford 2. Conn. 


A STATIONERY COMPARTMENT mounted on 
channels supported from the bottom of the type- 
writer platform slides 
easily from an out-of- 
the-way position to 
make contents im- 
mediately available. 
This frees the sta- 
tionery box drawer on 
the secretary’s desk for 
other uses. Called 
the Sec-tray, it elimi- 
nates difficulty neces- 
sary to get supplies from the ordinary stationery 
box drawer. When the typewriter is recessed into 
the desk pedestal, the Sec-tray fits conveniently 
into what was dead storage space under the plat- 
form. See your Globe-Wernicke representative 
or write to Globe-Wernicke, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


A BOOK STAND featuring a self-leveling top, 
porte ibility and adjustable height is mz mufactured 
in metal and available in five colors to fit in with 
any decor. It is adjustable for 27” to 41” height, 
has a swivel action top which adjusts laterally and 
vertically and can be rolled on 2” ball- bearing 
soft rubber casters. Other types of stands are 
also available from the Tiffany Stand Co., 7350 
Forsyth, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


A unique, electronically controlled COLLATOR 
that will automatically assemble, in one continuous 
machine run, 50 comple te sets of material up to 
100 sheets each has just been announced. The 
compact unit occupies less than 13 square feet of 
floor space including the 50 pocket drum which 
will teke sheet sizes from 4” x 6” to 11” x 14”. 
The pockets automatically advance one station at 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR LIBRARIES 


revolution of the machine. The automatic 
eliminate blank sheets, reject double 
and prevent skipped sheets. Standard 
equipment includes a vacuum paper feeder, a 
sheet counter, a book counter, and an automatic 
stop. The operating speed is 6,000 per hour. For 
more information, write to Addressograph-Multi- 


graph Corp., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


eac h 
controls 
sheets, 


“Try putting paste in a ketchup or mustard 
dispenser. It is easy to fill and easy to clean, and 
the cap prevents evaporation—does away with 
sticky brushes,” writes Miss Grace E. Brandt, Ball 
State Teachers College Library, Muncie, Ind. 


MUSEUM CASES, illuminated, dust-proof, big, 
small, wall, table, stock, specially designed, are 
available to you from the Library Bureau, Reming- 
ton Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. You're 
missing an opportunity to publicize your library 
holdings of rare or valuable material if you're not 
using at least one of these beautiful cases in your 
lobby or reading room. An attractive and com- 
plete descriptive catalog is available. 


“We use a Model FL Flexowriter, a Recorder- 
Reproducer, with a 12” carriage. It may be used 
either as a manually operated typewriter or as an 
automatic machine running from a_ perforated 
paper tape. We use it specifically to fill in the 
repetitious information on multiple copy forms 
where the same information must be repeated on 
each sheet. The machine will automatically stop 
at any place you code into the tape so that vari- 
able information, such as date, request number, 
etc., can be inserted manually. The machine is 
manufactured by Commercial Controls Corp., 
Rochester, N.Y.”—Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., Head- 
quarters, U. S. Air Force Academy, Denver, Colo. 


The PRE-BINDING process is entertainingly 
described by Melvin B. Summerfield in “Bound 
to Stay Bound,” which curiously enough, is all 
about the New Method Book Bindery. Each step 
of pre-binding a new book is illustrated and dis- 
cussed; even librarian “experts” in book binding 
are certain to get a better understanding of the 
manufacture of a book. There may still be copies 
available—write to Lawrence D. Sibert, New 
Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Ill. 
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e EYE APPEAL 


Show the tax payers something for their 
money 


e PROUD and MAJESTIC 


Pride will manifest itself in your daily 
calls 


e MODERN 


Maximum width with maximum vision 


e CHASSIS 


Many to select from 


e FUNCTIONAL 


Unique in workability, restricted areas 
protec ted 


e TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Wide aisles to handle a greater number 


of people 


e SPACE SAVER 


Equipment placed to use minimum 
usable space 


e STYLING 


Soft natural wood combined with well 


coordinated color scheme 


e PLANNED for CONVENIENCE 


Your work can be more conveniently 


processed 


e PLANNED for the USER 


Wide aisles well illuminated 


e PLANNED for MAINTENANCE 


Easy to clean and service, Easy to restock 


e PLANNED to fit YOUR 
BUDGET 


Economically priced 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


BODY BUILDERS, INC. 
1812 N. E. GRAND AVE. « PORTLAND 12, OREGON 
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Ready and Waiting 


Jesse H. Shera and Margaret E. Egan 


THE CLASSIFIED CATALOG 


Basic Principles and Practices 


144 pages cloth $4.00 


HERE IT IS—a definitive work on the classified subject catalog, a form in- 
creasingly needed to control the large or specialized collection. The core of 
the book is a manual on the construction and maintenance of a classified 
catalog. The guidance this section provides is summed up in a Code for 
Construction and Maintenance prepared by the staff of the John Crerar 
Library, to which the Rockefeller grant for this study was originally made 
as an outstanding example of a specialized library organized around a clas- 


sified catalog. 


THE MANUAL Is preceded by a thorough presentation of the theory of cata- 
loging in general, and of classification in itself. Apart from its intrinsic 
value, this aspect of the book establishes a basis for choice of the kind of 
subject catalog, and a method of classification. Appendices provide a bib- 
liography of 85 titles—itself an index of the multilingual labor saved the 
librarian and student; and an amply illustrated study of method that guides 


the cataloger through the semantic intricacies of classification. 


Study the Contents—then order a copy and see for yourself 


CHAPTER | Nature and Function of the Library Catalog 


CHAPTER 2 General Principles for the Construction of a Classification 
System 


CHAPTER 3 The Construction and Maintenance of the Classified Cata- 
log System 


APPENDIX A Method for the Systematic Analysis of Materials to be 
C lassed 


APPENDIX B Bibliography on the Classified Catalog 


And when you order, why not include some of these other important A.L.A. 
books on cataloging—INTRODUCTION TO CATALOGING AND THE CLASSI- 
FICATION OF BOOKS, $3.25. ... . SIMPLE LIBRARY CATALOGING, $5.00... . 
SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR CHILDREN’S MATERIALS, $4.00. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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For the Record 


REVISIONS OF BYLAWS 


ALA Council, in accepting the report of the 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee at Miami 
Beach, approved the following revisions of By- 
laws as published in the May, 1956, ALA Bulletin: 


Ja ge 998 
Page 296 


Article I LIFE MEMBERS 


6 and substitute: 


delete lines 5 and 


for $50.00 each. Designation of divisional mem- 
berships may be changed at the end of each 
membership year as desired, 


Page 297 
Article III Sec. (a) delete line 4 and substitute: 


shall appoint an ALA Nominating Committee 
of five 


Sec. 1 (b) delete lines 7, 8 and 9 and substitute: 
and (e) below; and to fill vacancies. 


Sec. 1 (f) and (h) are to be deleted and section 
(g) should be redesignated (f) 


Sec. 2 (a) line 1 should read: 
The ALA Nominating Committee 
Sec. 3 (b) line 1 should read: 
The ALA Nominating Committee shall also in- 


shall re- 


Page 298 

Article III Sec. 6 (a) There shall be a Council 
Nominating Committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, which shall nominate candidates for the 
Executive Board to be elected by the Council. 
Such committee shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting and the election shall be by ballot of 
the Councilors present and voting at the follow- 
ing midwinter meeting of the Council. 
Sec. 6 (b) Such committee shall nominate an- 
nually candidates fer two members of the 
Executive Board for four-year terms for election 
by the Council and from among the voting 
members of Council who are serving by virtue 
of election to it, and who have served at least 
one year. Upon election to the Executive Board 
the member shall continue to serve as a mem- 
ber of Council for the duration of his term 
on the Executive Board. 


Article IV Sec. 2 (d) delete and substitute: 
Chairmen of ALA Committees, past presidents 
of the Association, and one representative of 
each affiliated organization, as such, shall be 
members of Council without voting privileges. 
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Article VI Sec. 2 (b) delete and substitute: 

A division shall have authority to act for the 
ALA as a whole on any matters determined by 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT *3.5n5° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


SHEDS LIGHT 
Equipped with light and cord for 
illumination from within 
Colored by nations (political) 
Write for information on Globe IG3002 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


Now available—1956 Pilot 
Edition of 
U. S. GOVERNMENT STATISTICS, 
GUIDE AND INDEX 


@ Annotated guide to 


93 Federal agencies 


765 U. S. publications issued by 


@ Detailed index to the thousands of subjects contained 
in the publications listed in the Guide. 


Cost of this service for one year (two-part basic volume 
plus 3 quarterly supplements) is only $15. 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 


Box 453 Dept. 5 Arlington 10, Virginia 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enliven, 

vitalize, and enrich textbook teaching 

are listed in the New, 1956 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 

FREE FILMS 
Authoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy-to-use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 days approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





the Council to be the responsibility of the di- 
vision. 

Sec. 2 (d) delete and substitute: 

Each division shall be organized under 
of directors with overlapping terms and with 
authority to make decisions between confer- 
ences or meetings of the division. Such board 
directors shall include, either as a voting or 
non-voting member, each elected 
upon nomination by the division. 


a board 


councilor 


(e) Each division may establish such commit- 
tees, sections, and other 
may be required to discharge 
responsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be 
ng in a type-of- library division. 


. 4 line 


A doen may: Issue publications, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Board; 
Page 301 
Article X Sec 
Annual estimates of income, except for the 
Publishing Department and projects supported 
by grants to the Association, shall be based 
upon the actual income of the preceding year 
plus any unexpended balance remaining from 
the pre ceding year. In no case mé ay expendi- 
tures be budgeted in excess of the estimated 
income arrive d at in this manner. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Donald W. Kohlstedt, Chm 
Benjamin E. Powell 
William R. Roalfe 


Frederick Wezeman 


subordinate units as 


properly the 


1 should read: 


1 delete and substitute: 


Edwin T, Coman 
John Eastlick 
William T. O’Rourke 


ALA Council also approved further Bylaws re- 
visions as suggested in the report of the ALA 
Council Steering Committee on Implementation of 
the Management Survey (full report published 
elsewhere in this issue): 

“Present institutional dues scale be retained 
except that the ceiling be raised to 50 cents for 
each $1000 of annual income or fration thereof 
up to $200,000. 

“For 1957 and until enough experience has been 
gained to reevaluate this amount, dues for mem- 
bership in additional divisions be $2 for’ all mem- 
be TS. 


All the foregoing revisions, directed by Council 
to become effective January 1, 1957, were ratified 
by a vote of the Membe ship at the Membership 
Meeting, June 22, 1956. 


CouncitL COMMITTEES 


Two Committees of Council were appointed by 
President Shaw following the Miami Beach Con- 
ference in line with recommendations of the Steer- 
ing Committee on Implementation of the Man- 
agement Survey approved by Council: 
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TO APPORTION DIVISIONAL 
IN COUNCIL: 
Herman Fussler, University of Chicago Libraries 
Chicago 37, Illinois, Chairman; Certrude 
Gscheidle; Carolyn Whitenack 
(This Committee was to report to the ALA 
Nominating Committee within thirty days.) 
COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE to 
nominate from the Council for election by the 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting by those 
present the two members of the 
Executive Board for the term 1957-61: 


Plain, Public 
Mrs. Alice 


Brown. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Councilors 


Aurora, Illinois, 
McGuire, Mr. 


Library, 
Brooks 


Eleanor 
Chairman; 


Harlan C. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FINANCING 


The Executive Board authorized a Board subcom- 
mittee on Financing to carry out budge tary pro- 
until the fall Executive Board meeting: 
Treasurer Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Mo., Chairman; President Shaw; 
President-Elect Morsch; and the Executive Sec- 
retary. 


cedure >S 


CORRECTION 


The 1955-56 Chairman of 4 Joint Committee 
of the NEA-ALA was Jessie — Director of 
Public School Libraries, Pebiced California, not 
Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo as incorrectly listed in the 
December 1955 ALA Bulletin. Mrs. Gagliardo 
is Chairman of the Joint Committee for 1956-57. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 


The Combined Committees on Wilson Indexes are 
sending a policy questionnaire to all subscribers 
later this month. The subscribers will be asked 
if they favor dividing the present index into two 
separate indexes, one for applied science and 
technology, and one for business periodicals, thus 
permitting wider coverage in both fields. They 
will also be asked a question aimed at determining 
the potential support for two indexes, There are 
undoubtedly a number of libraries which do not 
subscribe to Industrial Arts Index now but who 
would be interested in one or both of the pro- 
posed separate indexes. It would be he ‘Ipful to 
the Wilson Company in making its decision if it 
could hear from these libraries. They are, there- 
fore, urged to write expressing their interest in 
one or both indexes to Edwin B. Colburn, chief 
of Indexing Services, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y., 
before October 1, 1956. 


on or 


JEROME K. Witcox, general chairman 


Combined Committee on Wilson Indexes 
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(Continued from page 518) ple’s, and adult 
books, and the cooperating librarians are en- 
gaged in book selection in various kinds of li- 
braries throughout the country. 

Current trade books—fiction and non-fiction 
in all subject areas—are submitted by pub- 
lishers to The Booklist office for consideration. 
Lists of the books received are sent regularly 
to the cooperating librarians for their opinions 
and comments on the books and their suit- 
ability for use in libraries. The Booklist staff 
read and evaluate all books received, decide 
which will be listed and write the annotations. 

In addition to current books, The Booklist 
lists films, free and inexpensive material, and 
occasional foreign language bibliographies. 

Subscription Books Bulletin evaluates sub- 
scription books and other reference works of 
general interest, such as encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, atlases, and juvenile sets which may 
be of interest to libraries or their patrons. T he 
Chairman of the ALA Subscription Books 
Committee decides which titles will be re- 
viewed. Suggestions of titles for review are 
welcomed by the Committee. 

Reviews for the Subscription Books Bulletin 
are written by members of the Subscription 
Books Committee, and re present the combined 
opinions and efforts of this 35-member group. 
The Committee includes librarians with vary- 
ing subject interests who hold positions in 
many types of libraries in widely-scattered 
geographic areas. As the assistant in the 
Publishing Department assigned to work with 
the Committee, this writer serves as its secre- 
tary and handles its correspondence and the 
publication of the reviews. 

Combined judgment on a book is achieved 
through the Committee’s method of preparing 
its reviews. Original analytical reviews are 
written by Committee members qualified in the 
particular subject fields and are mimeographed 
and sent to all Committee members for com- 
ment. The final reviews represent the combined 
contributions and viewpoints of the members. 

While The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin are unlike in many respects, they 
have the common objective of providing essen- 
tial service to libraries. Both are cooperative 
projects involving the assistance of practicing 
librarians. As these aids are merged within 
one cover, they begin to serve libraries in a 
new way. With the appearance of The Book- 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin, members 
of the library world can take renewed pride 
in the constant efforts of the American °F wen 
Association to meet their needs. 
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Classified Advertisements 


WANTED 


A COPY OF Dewey’s Decimal Classification, 
14th edition. Me. Jean Roy, Librarian, University 
of Montreal, P. O. Box 6128, Montreal, P. Quebec, 
Canada. 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enought for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 


Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, NY. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


World-Wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries etc. Monthly 
journal (established 1952) provides complete job 
descriptions, salaries. No Fees. Single issue $1. 
Yearly, 12 issues, subscription-membership $5. 
CRUSADE, Box 99, Gpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, 
N.Y. 


Nation-Wide 
U.S. AIR FORCE Base Librarians, Women. 


Degree, one or two years administrative experi- 
ence. Beginning $4520. Locations: Selfridge Air 
Force Base, Mt. Clemens, Michigan; K. I. Sawyer 
Air Force Base, Marquette, Michigan; McGhee- 
Tyson, Alcoa, Tennessee; Ent Air Force Base, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; McChord Air Force 
Base, Tacoma, Washington. Forward two copies 
U. S. Civil Service Standard Form 57 to: Com- 
mand Librarian, Hq Air Defense Command, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 





East 


VASSAR College Library: collection of 
308,000 volumes on open shelves, he vavily used by 
college’s 1400 students and 200 faculty members. 
Beautiful campus two hours from N.Y.C. 15 pro- 
fessional and 17 clerical staff members. Working 
conditions: 38% hour week—summers 35; 6-8 
weeks vacation; sick leave; excellent retirement 
system (college pays entire TIAA-CREF contri- 
bution) and social security. Now has openings for 
young librarians with L. S. degree and professional 
ambition in Music Library, Cataloging, Acquisi- 
tions. Grade, ar and specific position assign- 
ment will depend on qualifications and special 
interests of candidates. Minimum salary for in- 
experienced $3800. Apply to Eileen Thornton, 
Librarian, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian to head children’s 
work in county library system including book- 
mobile and 3 branches. Eligibility for N.Y.S. 
certification and civil service status of Senior Li- 
brarian II required. Salary $3600-$4200 in 5 
annual increments of $120. Open September Ist. 
Apply Mrs. Thelma R. King, Director, Steele Me- 
morial Library of Chemung County, Elmira, New 
York. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian for new separate chil- 
dren’s department of library in one of Long Is- 
land’s lovely north shore communities. Excellent 
salary, dependent on experience. The Bryant 
Library, Roslyn, New York. 

ju NIOR Librarian in Long Island community, 
32 miles from New York City. School district 
library serving population of 20,000 in fast grow- 
ing area. Experience in speaking to groups. 
New library in planning stage. Professional li- 
brary experience not essential. Starting salary 
$4,000; 26 work days vacation. Position open 
now. Apply Orrin B. Dow, Director, Farmingdale 
Free Library, Farmingdale, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger. Trinity College Li- 
brary, Hartford. B.S. or M.S. degree in LS. 
35 hour week, one month’s vacation. Position 
open September 15. Salary $3240-3780, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Apply to Donald B. 
Engley, Librarian, Trinity College Library, Hart- 
ford 6, Connecticut. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian for fast-growing Long 
Island Community. Circulation doubled in last 
two years. New extension voted in November, 
1955. Beginning salary $4000-$4600 depending on 
experience. Write Kenneth S. Barnes, Director, 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, New York. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian, L.S. degree, minimum 
2 years experie nce children’s work. Young woman 
interested in working with good readers in busy 
department where pre- -school work is heavy and 
opportunity exists for developing work with upper 
grades. Modern building, New York City suburb. 
Minimum salary $4400. Send details of experi- 
ence and interests, with photo to Librarian, Scars- 
dale Public Library, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Good 
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COORDINATOR of work with young people 
in Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library. Major Sues S: 
Coordinates book selection, conducts in-service 
training, manager Young Peoples Room in Main 
Library, serves as consultant to branches, gives 
talks in community. Starting salary is $5070; 
maximum $6120. Month vacation, good retire- 
ment program. Library degree and 6 years ex- 
perience required. Apply to Harold S. Hacker, 
Director, Public Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

PUBLIC Service librarians needed for Science 
and Technology, Business and Economics, Social 
Sciences, and History and Travel divisions and for 
work with children and with young people in the 
Rochester Public Library. Starting salary $4170 
for persons with 2 years experience; $3780 for 
others. Maximum before promotion is $5070. 
Month vacation, 
and sick leave program. 
Hacker, Director, Public 
New York. 

LIBRARIANS: Newly renovated and _ re- 
decorated Public Library in fast-growing resi- 
dential suburb of Boston, population 15,000, offers 
excellent opportunities for 2 qualified, experienced 
library graduates. Head Librarian, starting salary 
$4400. Circulation and Reference Librarian, 
$2820 minimum to $3300 maximum. Applicants 
must be available for personal interview. Apply, 
with full details of education and experience, giv- 
ing references, to Trustees, Stoneham Public Li- 
brary, Stoneham, Massachusetts. 


37% hour week, good retirement 
Apply to 
Library, 


Harold S. 
Rochester 4, 


Southeast 


ADULT Service Coordinator with responsibility 
for adult extension service and general supervision 
of all adult loan services in expanding library in a 
rapidly growing city. Salary range $4560-$5760. 

Library school graduation and e xperience required. 
Monti s vacation. Liberal sick leave. Apply 

Geraldine Le May, Director, Public Library, 
Savannah, Ga. 

SENIOR Reference Assistant, responsible for 
details of department under general supervision of 
assistant librarian who is also department head. 
Library school graduation and experience required. 
Salary range $3456-$4320. Month’s vacation. 
Liberal sick leave. Apply Geraldine Le May, Di- 
rector, Public Library, Savannah, Georgia. 

WANTED~—Associate Librarian with supervisory 
experience to direct and develop work of Read- 
ers’ Services. Permanent appointment dependent 
upon passing Merit System examination. For 
details write to Assistant to the President, Morgan 
State College, Baltimore 12, Maryland. 

LOUISVILLE Free Public Library has openings 
for several professional positions: (1) Head of 
Circulation. Duties aadtalle purchase and lending 
of large collections of recordings and framed 

ictures as well as books, pamphlets and umbrel- 
be. Salary: $4620-$5520. (2) Assistant in Main 
Children’s Department. Includes use of many 
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types of audio-visual equipment and materials 
such as story telling on library’s two FM Ri idio 
Stations, live or taped programs to branches via 
library’s wire network, appearances on library's 
regular Sunday TV program on 
tion. Salary: $3396-$4080, (3) 
ants. Could include experience at main library, 
branches and in Audio-Visual Department.  Sal- 
ary: $3396-4080, Entire system air-conditioned. 
Apply to C. R. Graham, Dir. 

NEW Positions open in rapidly growing Ballti- 
County, Miz iryland. Head Branch Librarian 
for new building, salary $5000-$5600 with five 
years ga required; Head Branch Librarian 
for recently built branch library with starting sal- 
ary and range from $4400-$5600, de ‘pe ndent upon 
a itions; Young People’ s Librarian to set up 
new in system with salary $4000—$4700, 
dependent upon qualifications; Children’s — Li- 
brarian to set up service in with 
salary $4400-$5000, dependent upon qualifications. 
All of the above from 
accredited library sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation, Cross 
and Blue Shield, 
plan. 
request to: Baltimore County 
W. Chesapeake Avenue, 

ASSISTANT Reference 
brarian in busy library in 
F., with L.S. degree required, 
$300-$335 depending upon experience. Annual 
merit week vacation, 2 week sick 
leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

NEW $15,000 air-conditioned, 3500 volume 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile, to be used inside city 
only, needs librarian to head staff of three. Sal- 
ary range $3900-4680. Openings also for Chil- 
dren’s Librarian I ($3552-4260) and II ($3900- 
4680.) 36% hr.. week, sick leave, 
pension plan, library ‘school graduates only. Ap- 
ply to Civil Service Commission, Room 203, City 
Hall Annex, Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination 
required. 

CIRCULATION Librarian. Information Desk 
work, book community contacts and 
bibliographies for educational and other groups. 
Graduation from accredited library 
quired, Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Re- 
tirement plan, sick leave, three week vacation. 
Congenial staff and good look collection to work 
with. Write Librarian, Kanawha County Public 
Library, Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

BRANCH Librarian. 
building, Mobile, Alabama. 
credited degree required, Central cataloging. 
Salary $3552-$4260. 40 hour week, 1 month va- 
cation, sick leave to 30 days, Social security and 
other benefits. Position open Se ptember 1, 1956. 
Director, Mobile Public Library. 


commercial sta- 
General Assist- 


more 


service 


new system 


positions require degree 
school. Benefits include 
availability of Blue 


social security and retirement 


More detailed job des riptions sent upon 


Public Library, 30 
Towson 4, Maryland. 
and Circulation Li- 
growing community. 
Beginning salary 


increases, 4 


5 day vacation, 


selection, 


school re- 


New _ air-conditioned 
Public Library. Ac- 
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HEAD Librarian for small regional public li- 
brary in the scenic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
L.S. degree. New modern building completed in 
1952. 4 weeks vacation—sick leave. Salary scale 
$4116-$4896 de ‘pe nding upon experience. Won- 
derful opportunity for relations program. 
Apply to Miss Ferne R. Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Hoove i. 


Midwest 


REMODELED central building and expanding 
extension service require larger professional staft: 
Assistant with science or business background for 
Science and Industry Division; General Assistant 
to work in various de ~partments of main library 
and branches; Young People’s Librarian for large 
branch; Children’s Librarians for branches; Assist- 
ants for new bookmobile. Beginning aie 
$3780 to $4320 with annual increments to $5040. 
Branch Librarians, $3900 to $5280. Most liberal 
vacation and other allowances. Outstanding in- 
service training program. Apply to James C. 
Foutts, Public Libr: uy of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County, foes 3, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger position open in Sep- 
tember. Descriptive cataloging, accessioning, few 
hours a week at the service desks. Work 9 
months. Library degree require -d; experience not 
necessary. : ilary dependent on applicant. Apply 
to Maudie L. Nesbitt, Librarian, The College of 
Wooster Library, Wooster, Ohio. 

DIRECTOR. Kalamazoo Public Library (a 
school district library), serving a population of 
80,000, with public and school library service 
and a museum. Staff of 49, 2 branches, 13 school 
libraries, 1 bookmobile. Funds voted for new 
central building to be started March 1958. Sal- 
ary open, beginning at about $8000. Wonderful 
opportunity for dynamic, aggressive librarian. 
Write to William Chait, Public Library, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

CIRCULATION -Reference 
men’s college, central Ohio. 
experience not necessary. 
retirement contribution, 
tion available Sept. 1. Apply 
Heintz, Librarian, Kenyon College 
bier, Ohio. 

TWO positions in public library in middle west- 
ern town of 100,000 population. Both require 
library school degrees, at least two years experi- 
ence; salary for both positions, $3768-$4200 with 
increased pay scale planned. Cataloger to super- 
vise technical processes for a $15,000.00 book 
budget. Children’s Librarian to supervise chil- 
dren’s work in main library, two branches and 
bookmobile. Apply to Box B 118. 

CATALOGER and reference assistant. Library 
degree required. First year salary $3900 with 
six-month increases to $4980. 40 hour week, 4 
weeks vacation. Apply to Nyle H. Miller, Sec- 
retary, Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


Librarian in small 
L.S. degree required, 

Salary $3800 plus 7% 
8 weeks vacation. Posi- 
to Edward C. 
Library, Gam- 
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UNIVERSITY of Illinois Library, Urbana, Illi- 
nois, seven positions available September 1. Three 
catalogers (2 for serials) salary range $3900- 
$4600, Documents Assistant $3900. Three de- 
partmental library assistants: Chemistry, Natural 
History, Undergraduate Library, salary $4000. 
One month vacation, two weeks sick leave, re- 
tirement plan. Write to Mary Lois Bull, Assistant 
University Librarian for Personnel. 

HEAD Librarian for township library. 
west of Chicago. Pop. 9,000. L.S. degree 
perience. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Apply St. C harles Public Library, St. Charles, Illi- 
nois. 

SENIOR Cataloger for desc riptive cataloging 
of scientific books and serials, and for supervisory 
duties. Qualifications: L.S. degree, ’ 
cataloging experience in a university library, work- 
ing knowledge of at least 1 foreign language, and 
background in at least 1 science. 40 hr. wk., 1 
30 days sick leave, faculty status. State 
retirement, social security, term insurance, and 
voluntary Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan. When 
making application, state salary required. Apply 
Director, Iowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa. 

SERIALS Librarian, to assist the head of the 
Serials Department, including checking in and 
claiming serials publications, and supervising non- 
academic personnel, Qualifications: L.S. degree, 
no previous experience necessary, a working 
knowledge of at least 1 foreign language, pref- 
erably German, desirable. 40 hr. wk., 1 mo. 
faculty State re- 
term insurance, and vol- 
When making 


40 miles 
and ex- 


3-5 years of 


mo, vac., 


status. 


vac., 30 days sick leave, 


tirement, social security, 
untary Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan. 
application state salary required. Apply Director, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames, lowa. 

RACINE Public Library, an active library in a 
progressive and pleasant community, currently has 
openings for three qualified profe ssional librarians: 

Reference-Publication Librarian. Male or fe- 
male under 45. Two or three days weekly spent 
in public services at reference desk. Maximum 
of two evenings. Two or three days weekly 
devoted to preparing or supervising preparation 
of news radio spots, displays, lists of 
accessions, and newspaper ads. 

Cataloger. Male or female under 45. Re- 
sponsible for cataloging and classification of adult 
non-fiction (1700-2000 titles annually). LC proof 
sheets available, Dewey system. Four days in 
catalog department, one afternoon and evening 
at reference desk. 

Branch Librarian. Female under 45. Pub- 
lic library branch located in a public elementary 
school grades 1-6. Branch operates 44 hours 
weekly; two evenings. 1% clerical assistants and 
page help. Class visits and story hour program. 
No cataloging or processing. Branch librarian 
orders from branch book budget of $3400. Rec- 
ord collection and player. Located in well-main- 
tained neighborhood of attractive homes 

Degree required: 5th year certificate, 


releases, 


BSLS, or 
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MALS or equivalent from library school ac- 
credited by ALA. 

Salary: Certificate or BSLS $3850-$5650; MSLS 
$4000-$5800; Beginning salary, up to $4450-$4600 
depending upon degree and experience. 

Working Conditions: 40 hour, 5 day week; 
weeks’ vacation. Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid by 
City. 12 days’ annual sick leave cumulative to 
120 days; 7 paid holidays. Social security and 
munici al retirement ple in. 

Se = applications to: City Librarian, 
Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. City of 80,000 near 
Detroit. New main library building in about 3 
years. Salary $4277-$4901, at 6 months, 
and 1-2-3 years. Start higher if experienced. 40 
hour, 5 day week, 2 week vacation. Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, muni ipal retirement system. Apply 
to Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City 

Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Michigan, 

CHILDREN’S Librarian to be in charge of 
children’s work in branch (a new position). M.L.S. 
with some previous experience desirable. Posi- 
tion also includes some work with adults. Salary 
$4600-$8000, in regular steps, 15 years. 5 day 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retirement 
plan plus social security. Excellent opportunity 
in desirable suburban community. Apply to Mr. 
Robert M. Orr, Director, Public Library, 10 
Kercheval Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, Michigan. 

HEAD Librarian with L.S. degree wanted for 
small public library in suburb of St. Louis. Be- 
ginning salary to $4200, de spending on experience. 
Apply C hairman, Charles Conard, 20 South Clark, 
Ferguson 21, Missouri. 

TWO Junior Order Librarians, Order Depart- 
ment, College Library. Receives requests for 
purchase of books for the college library, searches 
to obtain adequate information for ordering and 
verifying form of entry; other duties as required. 
Graduate library degree required, ability to read 
two or more foreign languages, facility in use of 
bibliographic tools and card catalog, knowledge 
of order department routines desirable. Salary 
$4248. Retirement benefits. Position available 
June 1, 1956. Apply Director’s Office, University 
of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

SENIOR Order Librarian, Order Department. 
College Library. Supervises the searching, order- 
ing, and receipt of books for the college library, 
trains and supervises a staff of 2 professionals and 
4 nonprofessionals and student assistants. Library 
degree required, professional experience in biblio- 
graphic checking, knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, ability to supervise the work of others. 
Salary $4800. Retirement benefits. Position avail- 
able June 1956. Apply to Director’s Office, 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

JUNIOR Catalog Librarian, Catalog Depart- 
ment, College Library. Does pre-cataloging 
searching for College Library materials thought 
to be new to the University Library system; per- 
forms descriptive cataloging for titles found to 


Racine 


raises 
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be new and for which LC printed cards are 
available; prepares Xeroxing instruction for copies; 
reviews records prepared by clericz il assistants. 
working knowledge of 
“i principal European languages. Salary $4248. 
Retirement benefits. Position available immedi- 
ately. Apply to Director’s Office, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

SENIOR Catalog Librarian. Catalog Depart- 
College Library. Classifies College Li- 
materials in the field of literature, 


Library degree required; 


ment, 
brary and ma- 


cards are avail- 


terials in other fields for which LC 
able; assists in supervision and training of other 
employees of the Project; performs re ‘lated duties 


as assigned, Library degree required; catalog ex- 
perience, ar use of LC classification if pos- 
sible; working knowledge of at least two principal 
foreign languages. Salary $4668. Retirement 
Position available immediately. Apply 
to Director's Office, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor. 

DOCUMENTS Librarian. Midwest Inter-Li- 
brary Center has created new position to take 
charge of acquisitions and handling of state and 
foreign Exce ptionz il opportunity to 
participate in the pioneering MILC enterprise. 
Small, congenial staff. New air-conditioned build- 
ing. Library school degree and documents experi- 
Salary $4600; more for unusually 
pe ‘rson. Apply Midwest Inter- 
5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


benefits. 


documents. 


ence required, 
well-qualified 

Library Center, 
37, Illinois. 

GRADUATE pee or Library School stu- 
dent for priv: ate . library. Hours 12-5. Write 
Academy, 3951 W. W ileox St., Chicago 24, Illinois. 

ASSISTANT to the Librarian, ALA Headquar- 
ters Library, a special library on library science 
serving ALA menibers through Headqu: urters staff. 
Re sponsibility for acting as general assistant to the 
Librarian and for cataloging all materials acquired. 
B.S. in L.S. or M.S. in L.S. required, preferably 
with a year or two of experience in public, college, 
or university library. Apply to Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 

PROFESSIONAL Assistant to develop the posi- 
tion of Assistant County Librarian. Salary $3400 
to $4300 depending on training, experience, and 
other qualifications. A new position in an active 
library. Congenial surroundings, enthusiastic 
staff. An industrial community half-way between 
Cleveland and Columbus near Malabar Farm. 5 
day, 40 hour week; 4 week annual vacation; other 
benefits. Write Lois MacKellar, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian in charge of Public 
Library Service to elementary schools. Salary 
$4400 to $5400 depending on training, experience 
and other qué alifications. A new position in an ac- 
tive library with congenial surroundings and an 
enthusiastic staff. Close cooperation with attrac- 
tive, busy children’s room, its professional li- 
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brarian and staff. An industrial community half- 
way between Cleveland and Columbus near Brom- 
field’s “Pleasant Valley.” 5 day, 40 hour week; 
4 weeks annual other benefits. Write 
Lois MacKellar, Public Library, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

HEAD Librarian for Detroit Institute of Arts 
Reference Library and Archives of American 
Art. Opportunity to plan and develop new tech- 
niques for a rapidly expanding art reference 
center; new building in planning stage. Present 
staff of 8. Library school degree, art history 
training, and experience required. Salary $6252- 
$6640; many civil service benefits. Apply Ralph 
Mueller, Detroit Civil Service Commission, 612 
City-County Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

PROFESSIONAL Assistant, fifth year LS degree 
for readers advisory—reference work with adult 
readers in central building. Present salary range 
$3,800-$4,500 ($3,900-$4,600 on January 1, 1957). 
Beginning rate for applicant without previous ex- 
$3,800; $100 annual increments for addi- 
tional years. State retirement plan plus Social 
Security, three weeks vacation, 40 hour, 5-day 
week, Good opportunity with expected increase 
in staff in new central building in prospect for 
1958. Apply Roger B. Francis, South Bend Public 
Library, South Bend, Indiana. 

EDITOR of Publications, American Library 
Association Publishing Department. Man or 
woman to do final editing of manuscripts for 
books and pamphlets. Library degree and library 
experience required, Major in English or journal- 
ism and editorial experience highly desirable. 
Starting salary $5430. 5 day, 35-hour week. 4 
weeks vacation. Apply Chief of Publishing De- 
partment, American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois, giving complete 
information about education and experience and 
business references. 

POSITION Opportunities: 

Director of Publicity (and contact person for 
Labor and Industry) Duties: Editing and lay-out 
work on monthly, printed library bulletin, news- 
paper releases, displays, radio and television pro- 
gram planning and participation. Group discus- 
sion leadership. Talks to civic and labor groups. 
Preparation of special subject lists. A challeng- 
ing position in a growing community. Salary 
range: $4,800-$5,100. Position open now. 

Book Promotion Librarian to head New Book 
room to be opened in October. Duties: Super- 
vision of new room and staff of two. Preparation 
of book reviews, book talks, and department dis- 
plays. Enthusiasm for books and people and an 
extensive knowledge of books necessary. Salary 
range: $4,200-$4,800. Position open in Septem- 
ber. 

Assistant Reference 
erence department. 


vacation; 
Librarian, 


perience 


Librarian. Assistant in ref- 
Also at circulation desk and 
substitute help in “New Books” room. Position 
open in September. Salary range: $3,600-$4,000. 

Assistant Order and Catalog Librarian. Assist- 
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ant in Adult Cataloging and opportunity to learn 
book Occasional work in circulation 
and _ reference departments. Position open Oc- 
tober or Salary $3,600-$4,000. 
The above positions are open at Lincoln Li- 
(Springfield’s Public Library), Springfield, 
week. Vacation, after 
equivalent of one 


ordering. 


sooner scale 


brary 


Illinois. 37 hour, 5 day 
one year, 26 working days 
month). 


ind Blue Cross-Blue Shield group plan. 


Library is under generous pension plan 


Southwest 
RAPIDLY 


growing public library system require increased 
professional staff. Applications are invited for 
Cataloger; Branch Head for large First 
Assistant for large branch; Bookmobile Librarian. 
Salary, hours, vacation, sick leave, retirement com- 
pare favorably with other large libraries. People 
with initiative, imagination, and an experimental 
approach to library service are urged to apply 
to Dallas Public Library, 1954 Commerce St., Dal- 
las, Texas. 

HEAD Librarian for large branch in 
Southwestern city. Branch offers many oppor- 
tunities for development of services. College and 
Beginning salary 


expanding services throughout a 


branch; 


large 


library school degrees required. 
$4640; vacation; sick leave; 
Ox tober l. B119 
EXTENSION Librarian in large city 
numerous educational and cultural 
Fifth year degree in library science plus experi- 
October 1 at beginning 


week: sick 


retirement. Open 
offering 
idvantages. 


ence required, 
salary of $4600 
vacation; retirement. 


Far West 
LIBRARIAN II (Children’s Librarian)—to plan 


and direct the activities of a growing Children’s 
Dept. Library degree and/or experience in Chil- 
New building—good book budget 

410 hr. week—15 days vacation—Salary $360 to 
$438 a month. Apply Librarian, Public Library, 
Chula Vista, California. 

LIBRARIAN I—Beginning position, doing gen- 
eral adult work, reference, book se lection, catalog- 
ing. Library degree required. 40 hr. week—15 
days vacation—sick leave—State Retirement Plan- 
Salary $327 to $397 a month. Apply Librarian, 
Public Library, Chula Vista, California. 

LIBRARIAN, Grade I. Monthly salary range, 
$337—$417. First merit to $355 per 
month) after six months of service. Fifteen work- 
ing days vacation, eleven paid holidays annually, 
and liberal sick leave and retirement benefits. 
Graduation from an accredited school of librarian- 
ship approved by the American Library 
tion. Apply at Orange County Pt rsonnel Depart- 
ment, 644 North roadway, Santa Ana, Cali- 


Open 
Five d ty 
B 120 


leave > 


dren’s work. 


increase 


Associa- 


KImberly 7-3311, extension 


Te le phone 


fornia. 


332. 

HEAD of Cataloging and order work. Gradu- 
ate ALA accredited school. 5 day week: 3 weeks’ 
vacation; group insurance; State retirement; new 
building; $10,000 book budget. Salary $4380 to 
$5250. Apply June E. Bayless, San Marino Pub- 
lic Library, San Marino, California. 

HEAD eataloger for public library in alert, 
rapidly expanding southern California community. 
Entrance salary $4100 to $4500, depending on 
Incentive increments, 3 week vaca- 
state Book budget 


This is a provocative position in a grow- 


experi nce 
tion, sick 
$31,000 

ing library system, rewarding for qualified person. 
Apply to Raymond 
Public Library, 380 


leave retirement. 


Man or woman considered. 
M. Holt, Librarian, Pomona 
N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 
PUBLIC Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, California. Experi need librarians needed 
for growing program in rapidly expanding city and 
county in Central California, 1% hours driving 
time from San Francisco Bay area and mountains. 
(L) Bookmobile Librarian—$4332-$5724 (2) Senior 
Extension Work—$4080-$5124. 12 
innual sick leave, 12 working days 


Librarians 
working d ivs \ 
retirement system and health insur- 

Write Director of Library Service 


annual leave, 
ance available 
for application forms and details. 


Pacific Northwest 


CHILDREN’S librarian in town located 
River Complete charge. of chil- 
dren’s services with good book budget and ade- 
quate book stock. Salary $346 per month. Sick 
leave and retirement provisions. Library degree 
preferred. Write R. E. Iams, Librarian, Camas 
Public Library, Camas, Washington. 


small 
on Columbia 


Hawaii 
JUNIOR and 


branch library positions available, also periodical 
and film librarian (man preferred). Salary $3450- 
1950 depending on experience. Accredited li- 
brary degree, U.S. citizenship required. 
Modern building; staff of 120 offers good oppor- 
tunity for supervision, promotion. Vacation, sick 
leave, retirement benefits. Community theatre, 
symphony, art academy, university and year-round 
sports provide ample choice for off-the-job living. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, 
Hawaii. 


senior catalog, reference and 


SC hool 


POSITIONS WANTED 
B.S. in L.S., lan- 


Wishes change 
with Available Greater 
Boston in Fall, elsewhere within year. B 25-W 


Woman 


guages, 9 yrs. 


cataloger, 5th yr. 
exp. (4 adm.) 


some re sponsibility. 
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The Vikings 


Discoveries 
of America 


Sailing Ships 
and Sailors 


Steering by 
the Stars 


The First 
Americans 


for INTEGRATION 


of Information... 


There's Nothing Else in the World like Our Wonderful World 


Answers beget more questions. The youthful inquirer 
18 Volumes... about Columbus finds rewarding information on the 
8,500 poges, most of them subject in Our Wonderful World . . . including an ac 
with color... 460 full color count of the great voyage of discovery as recorded in 
plotes . .. more than 80,000 the Admiral’s personal journal. Beyond this, Our Won 
index entries extensive derful World’s unique “themagraphic” organization 
bibliographies lures the reader into other unexpectedly related sub- 
jects. This is true integration information becomes 
more meaningful because it is understood in proper 
perspective with related facts. When you see Our 
Wonderful World, you, too, will agree that this en- 
tirely different new reference for young people belongs 

in every school and library 


Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


presenting ‘Our Wonderful World"’ to families in 
your community. Write to: Mr. James Parker School and Library Division 
Dept. 612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 8 N. H. Gilbert, Director 


179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and The Children's Hour. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





POSTMASTER: PLEASE SEND NOTICE OF 
UNDELIVERABLE COPIES ON FORM 3579 T 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATIO 
50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, IL 


PIONEER INVENTOR 


University Vicrofilms 
313 North First St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


J. FRANK DURYEA and his 
brother Charles in the first 
successful gasoline automobile 
built in the United States 


DISCUSSES AUTOMOBILES 


in the WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


A talk with J. Frank Duryea would provide an invaluable 
insight into the subject of automobiles. For, with 

his brother, Mr. Duryea invented the first successful 
gasoline-powered “‘horseless carriage” built in this country. 
That’s why the editors of World Book Encyclopedia 
selected Mr. Duryea as consulting authority for 

the important and inclusive article on the automobile. 


Making World Book Encyclopedia available to your patrons 
is like offering them the privilege of personal consultations 
with thousands of authorities. Every World Book article is 
prepared by an expert in his field and written in 

a warm, interesting, and inviting style. That’s why 

World Book is a leading, friendly, and reliable source of 
information in American libraries, schools, and homes. 


Lit in sales / 


More peopie buy World Book 
than any other encyclopedia! 


World Book 


Encyclopedia 


Fieid Enterprises, inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Iiilinois 


Tell Them ¥ 


ou Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





